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VELVET 
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Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, 





finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” mois.ure 
means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling 
cakes at lower production cost to you . . . more satisfied 


customers and higher profits, too! 
> . ° 
im Mreternation 
MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 
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Millers Must Plan 
the Future Around 
Bulk Flour Storage 





A really efficient bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. If you 
are operating with a makeshift 
system, why not get some real 
savings with a J-H designed bulk 
storage and packing plant. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGI 
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Today, Mom has plenty of time to join the party, 
because she now can save two-thirds of the time 
she used to spend in just preparing meals for a 
family of four! 











There are times, however, when we wonder if 
Mothers recall who started this kitchen emanci- 
pation. And lest anybody disremembers, let us 
state that IT’S THE BAKER! Certainly we cham- 
pion bakers! We like bakers . . . we sell bakers . . . 
and we think bakers like us because we’re selling 
more bakers more flour all the time. Because we’re 
bakers’ millers . . . we’re bakery flour specialists. 




















If you are not making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of 
your business our way? We'll be happy 

to pay the freight on your wire or phone 
call .. . and give you the most pleasing product 
and service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢« KANSAS CITY 
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RECORD GRAIN CROP 
IN SOVIET UNION 


MOSCOW—A record grain crop is 
expectcd in the Soviet Union this 
year unless unfavorable weather re- 
ported in the “New Lands” (the new- 
ly developed agricultural area mainly 
in Siberia and Kazakhstan) causes 
unusually heavy harvest losses. Grow- 
ing conditions were reported favor- 
able in most regions, despite the 
crop’s late start. Waile cold, rainy 
Weather has slowed cutting and 
threshing in the “New Lands,” in 
many other areas where harvesting 
has been completed, grain deliveries 
to the government have exceeded 
goals. It appears that there shou'd 
be sizeable quantities of grain avail- 
able for export during 1958-59. 


USDA Announces 


Sanctions Imposed 





On Grain Company 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of a consent order by 
Thomas J. Flavin, USDA judicial of- 
ficer, imposing sanctions on Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Chicago, Julius 
Mayer, an excutive vice president of 
the company, and Selwyn S. Unell, 
a floor broker, on charges of viola- 
ting the Commodity Exchange Act. 
The sanctions become effective Nov 
21 

Mr. Flavin’s order suspends 
registration of Continental as a fu- 
tures commission merchant for 90 
days, and for the same period directs 
the Kansas City Board of Trade to 


the 


refuse Continental all trading privi- 
leges in wheat, and the Chicago 
Board of Trade to refuse the com- 


pany all trading privileges in corn 

The order suspends for 90 days the 
registration of Julius Mayer as a 
floor broker, and directs refusal of 
all trading privileges to him on all 
contract markets for the same pe 
riod. 

The registration of Selwyn S. 
Unell as a floor broker is suspended 
for 30 days by the order, which di- 
rects the denial to him of all trading 
privileges on all contract markets 
for the same pericd. 

A complaint under the Commodity 
Exchange Act, filed April 30, 1956, 
charged that Continental manipulated 
the price of wheat futures on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade on Jan 
26, 1955, and Nov. 30, 1955. A com- 
plaint of May 12, 1958, charged that 
Continental, Julius Mayer, and Sel- 
wyn S. Uneil manipulated the price 
of cash corn and of corn futures on 
the Chicago Board of Trade on Sept. 
13, 1957. 

Hearings on the earlier complaint 
were held in Kansas City and Chi- 
cago in 1956 and 1957. Hearings on 
the later complaint were scheduled 
to begin in Chicago on Nov. 18. The 








company and the two individual re- 
spondents waived all further pro- 
ceedings and consented to issuance 
of the order 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
122nd GMI DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS The board of 


directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of 75¢ a share 
on GMI common stock payable Nov. 
1, 1958, to stockhelders of record 
Oct. 10, 1958. This is the 122nd con- 
secutive quarterly dividend on GMI 
common stock. 
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First Wheat Procurement Authority 
Issued for India Under PL 480 Aid 


Procurement for 


350,000 Tons Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Details of an 
agreement with India whic pro- 
vides for the financing of U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities to the value 
of $238.8 million, including certain 
ecean transportation costs, have 
been announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The 
agreement is the first to be in- 
cluded under Title I of the recent- 
ly extended and expanded Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and As- 
s'stance Act of 1954—known as 
Public Law 480. 


The agreement w'll help India meet 
food shortage problems resulting 
from a reduced food grain crop 
brought on by unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

Included in the agreement will be 
160 million bushels of wheat or flour 
or bulgur to the value of $182 mil- 
lion. About 200,00 metric tons of 


grain sorghums, valued at $8 million 
will move along with 100,000 metric 
tons of valued at $5.1 million 
The ccean transportation cost is esti- 
mated at $43.7 million. 


corn 


Mov:ng with deliberate speed, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service 
USDA issued Sept. 29 the first 
curement authorization under 
agreement with India. 

Authorization No. 29-20 provides 
for the purchase of $9.2 million worth, 
or about 150,000 metric tons, of white 


of 
pro- 
the 


wheat of the subclasses hard white, 
soft white, white club and western 
white, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
in bulk or wheat flour (excluding 
flour milled from red durum wheat 
or durum wheat) 

Authorization No. 39-21 provides 


for the purchase of $12,658,000 worth, 


or about 209000 metric tons, of 
wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
in bulk, or wheat flour. Only the 
following wheat will be eligible for 


(1) hard red spring of the 

dark northern _ spring, 

northern spring and red spring; (2) 

hard red winter wheat of the sub- 
ir PL 480, page 27) 


financing 
subclasses 





Buffalo Corn Exchange Executive 


Protests Shortage of Boxcars 


BUFFALO—Flour and feed mills 
here are threatened with production 
cuts if a serious shortage of boxcars 
is not corrected, the Buffale Corn Ex- 
change has warned the Association of 
American Railroads. 

In a telephone protest Sept 
the AAR’s Washington office, Frank 
Catanzarite, executive secretary of 
the exchange, said the shortage and 
a rapidly deteriorating condition of 
the cars available come at a time 
when general business activity is still 
under a year ago. “A slight pickup in 


26 to 


genera! business will mean a serious 
boxcar shortage and production cuts 
by Buffalo mills,"”” Mr. Catanzarite de- 
clared. “Boxcar shcrtages have been 
with us for a long time in periods of 
booming business, but now we're hav- 
when over-all business is rel- 


ing one 

atively slack. We're alarmed. The cars 
that i\vailable are in the poorest 
condition we've ever seen. The rail- 


roads act as if they are going out of 


business.’ 
The Co-cperative GLF Eyxchange, 
BOXCARS, page 31 
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Rioting, Arrests 
Underline Urgency 


India needs to increase its sup- 
ply of food grains, from home pro- 
duction or from overseas sources, 
by about one million tons every 
year to keep pace with the growth 
of population. That is the Indian 
problem in a nutshell and colors 
the thinking of Amer:can officials 
in com'ng to India’s rescue with a 
mammoth Public Law 480 program. 
This is not the end of the Indian 
requirement. That country will con- 
tinue to need food aid for many 
years to come because the program 
of self-sufficiency, organized with 
so much hope and worked upon 
with so much fervor by dedicated 
Indian officials, cannot compete 
with the vagaries of the monsoon. 


The undernourished for 
many to the point of 
despair, are now beginning to eat bet- 
ter the country’s economy 
pers, a prosperity incompatible with 
wes:ern standards, but the golden age 
to many Indians. They have more 
morey to spend on food, and they are 
exhibiting a preference for wheat 
and rice instead of the coarser grains 
used for so long 


people, 
years almost 


as 


pre S- 


Drouth was experienced in the crop 
year 1957-58 and cereal production is 
reportedly down by 4.5 milion tons 
Other foodgrains, including pulses, 
are down 2.3 million tons. The net 
result is less supply for more demand 

The food shortage, attended by ris- 
ing prices, has resulted in riots in 
Uttar Pradesh, northern Bihar and 
in West Bengal. Demonstrators, said 
to be Communist-inspired, marched 
through the streets of Calcutta, pro- 
testing the government's relief poli- 
cy, and 500 people were arrested. In 

(Turn to INDIA, page 27 





Moisture Good 
As Winter Wheat 


Seeding Progresses 


KANSAS CITY—Planting of the 
new winter wheat crop is progress'ng 


in the Southwest under almost ideal 
soil moisture corditions. About half 
the area has been seeded in Kansas 
and close to 60% in Nebraska, with 


minor percentages in the ground in 
Oklahoma and Texas 

The trade expects heavy 
of wheat in the coming year because 
of the favorable soil conditions, but 
it is impossible to estimate at present 
the extent of overplanting of acreage 
allotments. Norma'ly, wheat growers 
in the Southwest overplant their 


acreages 


allotments with the intention of 
plowing up portions of the seeded 
area which show the least likely 
yield prospects 


Scme concern has been expressed 
in areas where hail killed wheat last 
summer and which now have a stand 
of volunteer wheat that such fields 


will offer good incubation plots for 
wheat mosaic. Farmers are being 


urged to plow up such areas immed- 
iately. Some early planted wheat in 
the high plains section of Texas is 
up and showing good stands 
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ditorials 


India: Tragedy Averted by Public Law 480 


N THE FINAL ISSUE for the month of Janu- 
I ary this year, The Miller suggested, editorially, 
that tragedy could follow the failure by surplus 
grain countries to provide adequate aid for India. 
At that time, it was forecast that famine—star- 
vation as opposed to shortage—would make its 
impact felt within 12 weeks. A shortfall of more 
than six million tons in the domestic production 
of grain was the reason. 

The news story on page 3, compiled from the 
dispatches of reliable correspondents in Calcutta 
and New Delhi, indicates that the forecast was 
only too accurate. Stark tragedy has already 
struck in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and in 
Bihar. Many people have been arrested in politi- 
cally-inspired demonstrations, for a food shortage 
is the very flash point of rioting and plays into 
the hands of Communists and their ilk who wish 
to disturb the ruling party. 

The correspondents content themselves with 
reporting the number of arrests; they do not de- 
tail the number of broken heads and sore backs 
suffered by the hapless, hungry Indians, victims 
of the constables’ lathis as they endeavor to main- 
tain some semblance of law and order. Without 
law and order there comes anarchy, a state of 
affairs dear to the hearts of the men at Com- 
munist headquarters in Russia and China. That is 
why American surpluses are a blessing to the 
free world—they circumvent anarchy. 


Now generous American aid is starting 
to move. It is late because Congress—no 
doubt with good intentions—held up the ex- 
tension of Public Law 480. But perhaps the 
opponents of aid can now realize the im- 
portance of the U.S. in bolstering the bas- 
tions in the fight against world Communism. 


The Miller editorial of Jan. 28 was stark and 
real; extracts were quoted in several U.S. news- 
papers. A couple of critics thought it too stark, 
too real, too melodramatic. It was meant to be. 
One man thought it engendered hate. Why? 

Two passages aroused his ire: “A crash pro- 
gram means mistakes. And, with all due respect 
to Indian administrators, and there are some bril- 
liant ones in the higher echelons, it could mean 
fraud. Anyone who knows India will confirm that 
some Indian merchants will be eager to reap fat 
profits from American aid. They have done this in 
the past and one can be very sure that even in the 
famine danger area today there are some well- 
filled godowns awaiting the day when people will 
pay any price for a handful of grain.” 

And again: “There is nothing worse than 
man’s inhumanity to man. To a certain class of 
Indian merchant honesty is an unprofitab'e policy. 
Usually small town entrepreneurs, they like noth- 
ing better than lavish American aid for it en- 
hances their pickings.” 


Engendering hate? Nonsense. The re- 
ports of the correspondents in New Delhi 
and Calcutta make references to the specu- 
lators and the hoarders who are making 
money out of sorrow. The government, in- 
deed, is alive to the situation and is taking 
steps to check fraud and dishonesty because 
the officials frankly admit that fraud and 
dishonesty exist. 





But the responsibility for fairly distributing 
American largesse should not be left to the re- 
cipients only. The U.S. administration, represented 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, which is so expertly 
and so speedily organizing this much-needed aid 
for India, must insure that the grain is properly 
distributed through legitimate channels. Grain has 
a habit of disappearing, only to turn up later in 
some black marketeer’s godown. 

The announcement of the Indian program 
shows that the U.S. officials have made provision 
for the shipment of flour (and bulgur) besides 
wheat. The mention of flour is a usual provision 
in most PL 480 agreements involving wheat, but 
it is often merely a formality because many re- 
cipients prefer to take whole grain only. The 
first procurement authorizations issued yesterday 
show that flour may be taken, with flour milled 
from durum excepted, if the Indian government 
desires. If the Indian government desires! Surely 
it is the prerogative of the giver to do more than 
suggest the make-up of his gift. There are abun- 
dant reasons in this instance to stop leaning over 
backwards to avoid interfering in the affairs of 
a recipient government, no matter how laudable 
and unselfish that policy may appear to be. The 
Indians may be victims of their own chauvinism 
if they refuse the offer of milled products. 

Better it would be, from the point of view of 
speed, the essence of the contract, and control of 
distribution, to ship some processed grain at once. 
Bulgur is but one variation of an acceptable com- 
modity to the eastern palate to name but one 
method of processing. The farseeing officials of 
FAS undoubtedly have been made aware of the 
claims of the grain processing industry to share 
in the Indian program. 


Fizally, it is pertinent to ask what steps 
are being taken by the U.S. government to 
insure that the Indian people themselves 
are being made aware that it is American 
aid which is coming to their rescue, which 
is relieving the famine in Uttar Pradesh, 
in West Bengal and in Bihar? 


There is a tendency for some recipient govern- 
ments to play down American support under the 
terms of PL 480. Yet if Russia sends economic 
aid, no matter how insignificant, the Communist 
propagandists make sure that the fact is shouted 
from the house tops. Here is a chance to sell 
America and the cause of freedom for which it 
stands to the under-privileged peoples of Asia, 
for it is those people who represent a major target 
for Communist infiltration. 

There should be no hesitancy about this. PL 
480 grain means money out of the American tax- 
payers’ pockets—and they have a right to be as- 
sured that their aid is contributing to the defense 
of the free world and, more importantly, that 
their partnership in defense is recognized by the 
recipients. 

yy y 


QUOTE—lIn Russia, those at the top of the lad- 
der have a take-home pay 80 times as great as 
those at the bottom. In the U.S., the ratio is 
barely 10 to one.—John L. Burns, president, Radio 
Corporation of America. 
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Peavey Acquires Site for Constructing 
Terminal Elevator on Minnesota River 


MINNEAPOLIS — F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, grain and milling 
concern, plans to construct a terminal 
elevator on the Minnesota River for 
barge shipment of grain to southern, 
eastern and export markets. Pur- 
chase of land in Valley Industrial 
Park on the river southwest of Min- 
neapolis has been announced by Pea- 
vey. 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger, president 
of the company, said that construc- 
tion plans are indefinite at the pres- 
ent time. Selection of the site fol- 
lowed more than a year of compre- 
hensive study involving at least 10 
other possible locations. 

The site, which covers 21.5 acres, 
is adjacent to the land for the future 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co.’s container 
plant. It is the second purchase of 
land for VIP expansion. 

Basis for Decision 

Mr. Heffelfinger said the final de- 
cision for the VIP site was based on 
its proximity to the Minneapolis 
grain market, its location on the riv- 
er, good rail facilities and a network 
of expressway-type highways which 
will enable adequate truck movement 
of grain for years to come. 

“We have had soil test borings tak- 





Washington Wheat 
Growers Chief 
To Visit India 


RITZVILLE, WASH.—Otto Amen, 
president of the Washington Associ- 
ation of Wheat Growers, was select- 
ed by the board of directors to repre- 
sent the Pacific Northwest on a trip 
to India with a U.S. wheat miss on 
early this fail, Ivan Packard, execu- 
tive secretary, has announced. The 
four-man delegation will leave the 
U.S. in early November and will visit 
several countries in the Far East and 
Southeast Asia. 

The wheat mission is being spon- 
sored under a joint program between 
the Washington Asscciation of Wheat 
Growers, Nebraska Wheat Growers 
Assn., and Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“Other members of the team will 
include: Art Cummings, FAS, 
Washington, D.C.; George Gerdes of 
Nebraska; and a representative from 
the milling industry who has not yet 
been selected,”’ Mr. Packard said. The 
group will visit Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Hong Kong, Pakistan, In- 
Gia, and Ceylon. 

“In Japan,” Mr. Packard comment- 
ed, “the group will take a first-hand 
look at wheat projects and determine 
if they could be expanded and used 
in some of the other countries they 
will visit.” After leaving Japan, the 
group wll make a brief survey in the 


Philippines and Hong Kong before 
their journey on to India and the 
other countries. 

In India, Mr. Amen will confer 


with Wayne Gentry who is now sta- 
tioned in New Delhi and supervis'ng 
wheat projects for Washington and 
Nebraska wheat growers. The dele- 


gation will attend the New Delhi 
Trade Fair and assist Mr. Gentry 


with the wheat display that is now 
being prepared. 


en,” Mr. Heffelfinger said, “and en- 
countered a suitable limestone shelf 
at a reasonable depth capable of sup- 
porting the elevator foundation.” 

The site purchased by Peavey 
part of the former Everett Giss farm. 
It is located on the north side of 
Highway 101 and has more than 1,000 
ft. of river frontage. The land is at 
the extreme west end of the 2,275- 
acre industrial park, which is lccated 
in Scott County. It is served by the 
Chicago & North Western railroad. 

The VIP project was organized by 
the Minneapolis Area Development 
Corp. about four years ago. Since its 
organization, the corporation has 
bought up 18 farms in Scott County 
to set up an area for an industrial 
community. 


Delight Expressed 

“We are delighted to have this fine 
company locate their river terminal 
grain elevator in Va'ley Industrial 
Park,” said Whitney Eastman, exec- 
utive director of the Minneapolis 
Area Development Corp. “Peavey’s 
decision to locate their river terminal 
elevator facilities in VIP, after an 
extensive survey of available sites in 
the area, augers well for the future 
success cf our industrial development 
on the Minnesota River. 

“It is stimulating news for the good 
citizens of the area who have spon- 
sored this industrial development pro- 
gram—in fact, it is important news 
for every citizen in this metropolitan 
area. 


is 


The terminal elevator is a natural 
expansion of the company’s service t 
agriculture, Mr. Heffelfinger said 
“Its location, 27 miles southwest of 
Minneapolis, provides an accessible 
terminal for farmers, country eleva- 
tors and grain shippers of the western 
grain producing states,” he said. 

“In addition to the transportation 
advantages, the buildings, driveways 
and tracks can be econcmically set 
above flood stage. High water mark 
of 716 ft. above sea level was record- 
ed in 1952. The site has a high point 
of 725.9 ft. and tapers gradually to 
700 ft.” 


B. W. Roberts 


PRESIDENT—B. W. 
has been 


Roberts, 
elected a 
vice president of General Mls, Inc. 


VICE 
San Francisco, 
He succeeds E. O. Boyer as general 


manager of Sperry Operations of 
GMI in the western states. Mr. Boyer 
has appointed vice president 
and of the feed 
and oij'seeds operations of GMI. (See 


The Miller, Sept. 23, 1958, page 6.) 


been 


administrator flour, 








Dr. E. L. Butz Elected 


Purina Director 


ST. LOUIS—Dr. Ear] L. Butz, dean 
of the school of agriculture at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., has been 
elected a director of the Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., St. Louis, according to an 
announcement by Donald Danforth, 
chairman of the board of directors 

Dr. Butz will fill the unexpired 
term of Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who relinquished 
his directorship upon his recent elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Butz served as assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture under Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson before returning 
to Purdue University last year. 





National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
To Meet Oct. 16-17 at Greensboro, N.C. 


CHICAGO—The program for the 
forthcoming National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn. meeting has been re- 
leased. The association will meet 
Oct. 16-17 at the Sedgefield Inn, 


Greensboro, N.C. 

Events on Oct. 16 will be spon- 
sored by the Piedmont Soft Wheat 
Millers Allied Assn. A golf tourna- 
ment will get underway at 1 pm., 
and there will be bridge for the ladies 
during the afternoon. A banquet is 
scheduled for 7:30 p.m. 

A directors’ meeting wi'l be held 
at 8 a.m., and the general sevsion will 
start at 9:30 a.m. when R. J. Suther- 
land, D. B. Sutherlard & Sons, 
Blcomfield, Ky., president of the as- 
sociation, will address the meeting. 

Activities of the US. 
of Agriculture’s eastern 


Department 
soft wheat 


quality laboratory and some observa- 
tions on the 1958 soft wheat crop will 
be reported by L. W. Briggle, USDA, 
Beltsville, Md. K. C. Crittendon, pres- 


ident, K. S. Crittendon, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N.C., will discuss this year’s 
wheat crop in the Piedmont. The 
final speaker during the morning 
session will be William T. Harr’s, 
president, Harris Super Markets, 
Inc., Charlotte, who will discuss su- 
per market merchandising. 

Luncheon will be served at 12:30 
p.m. The speaker will be Herman 
Fak'er, vice president, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington. 

John T. Lynch, International Mill- 
ing Co., M’nneapolis, will report on 
flcur package design when the meet- 
ing resumes at 2 p.m. Mr. Lynch will 
show the steps of consumer, retail 
avd market research involved in the 
Robin Hoecd Flour packazve modern- 
ization. The current status of the 
Self-Rising Flour Pregram will be 
related by A’len R. Cornelius, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., secretary 

A general discussion of flour mer- 
chandising will conclude the pro- 
gram. 





Continental Plans 
New Orleans Area 
Elevator Erection 


KANSAS CITY—Michel Fribourg, 
president, Continental Grain Co., has 
announced an addition to the com- 
pany’s port facilities. Ground will be 
broken for a 3-million-bushel elevator 
at Westwego, La., some time next 
month. Mr. Fribourg stated that an 
agreement was signed with the board 
of commissicners of the Port of New 
Orleans in May of this year wherein 


Continental will erect the elevator, 
and the board will erect the dock 
Plans are now reaching final formu- 


lation, perm'ts are beng issued, and 


construction contracts being let. 
Mr. Fr bourg hailed this addition 

to the fac lities of the Port of New 

Orleans as a vote of confidence in 


the agricultural progress of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and of the continued 
expansion in the exports of grain and 
grain products through New Orleans 


The elevator will consist of about 
1.250000 bu. of conventional con- 
crete storage with the balance con- 
sisting of large steel tanks. It will be 


capable of loading to ships at the 
rate of 50,009 bu. per hour. Unloading 
from cars wll be by means of a mod- 
ern car dumper. Unloading from 
barges will be by means of a marine 
leg with a capacity of 25,000 bu. per 
hour. All operations will be performed 
simultaneously. Modern cleaning and 
drying equipment will be part of the 
facility 


Continental alr idy yperates sea- 
port elevators at Boston; Norfolk, 
Va.; Galveston and Houston, Texas; 
Stockton, Cal.; Portland, Ore., and 
Longview, Wash 

The addition at New Orleans will 

al’s total grain stor- 


bring Continent 
age capacity to 


f million 
bushe!s 


about 38U 
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Harry Pannier, 
Veteran Nebraska 
Mills Employee, Dies 


DECATUR, ALA.—Harry Pannier, 
associated with Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills for 32 years, died here 
recently. He was 50 years old. Mr. 
Pannier was a native of Fremont, 
Neb. He joined Nebraska Consoli- 
dated at the Fremont Mill in 1926 
He was warehouse foreman at Fre- 


mont until 1941. At that time he was 
transferred to Decatur where Ala- 
bama Flicur Mills had just been com- 


pleted. He was general superinten- 
dent of both the flour and feed mills 


at Alabama Flour Mills at the time 
of his death 
BREAO S&S THE STAFF OF LIirt—— 





Flour Distributors 
Group to Meet 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 


the Ch'cago Association of Flour 
Distributcrs has been called for Oct. 
23 by M. D. Craft, Eckhart Milling 


Co., president of the club. The gath- 
ering will be a dinner meeting at the 
Furniture C'ub of America here 
Election of officers for the 
year and other business will be trans- 
acted. The meeting room will open at 
3:39 pm. in the afternoon for those 
who want to come early for cards or 
Dinner will be served 


coming 


other activities 


at 6:30 p.m. 
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New Electrostatic Machine 
For Separation Developed 


mineral field,” Mr. Brastad said. “Our 
aim was to perform the more difficult 
separation of bran from flour-bear- 
ing particles in wheat milling. Exist- 
ing machines wouldn't do the job so 
we tried some new ideas. The E-Ma- 
chine is the result.” 

“The E-Machine seems to have 
good potential as a tocl in some ore 
separation processes,’’ Mr. Borchardt 
said. “It would probably not be prac- 


MINNEAPOLIS — Development 
of what is believed to be the first 
successful electrostatic device for 
separating flour milling stocks has 
been announced by General Mills, 
Inc. The device — designated the 
“E-Machine”—has been developed 
by L. F. Borchardt and William A. 
Brastad of the company’s central 


research laboratories. 


The machine can take a mixture of 
salt and pepper and quickly separate tical on a low-cost mineral, such as 
it into two quantities of pure mate- taconite, but it has opened specula- 
rial, but it is designed for more seri- tion in other areas.” 


than the salt-pepper Mr. Borchardt, director of the phy- 
sical research activity at the central 
research laboratories, said that the 
new device has proved in tests that 
it will recover valuable grains of pure 
——— Pan . o¢ » Tilfrain- 

A GMI spokesman says that minet als from beach sands. Wilfra: 

. ite, ilmenite, rutile and zircon have 
at the present time the E- ~_ 
* ; ion been separated from silica and other 
Machine will not be made avail- oithieael 

. erals. 

ab to the flour milling field. : 
: ke em 2 : The new device has shown that it 
Uses in other fields, however, ; 

will isolate healthy seeds from in- 
will be encouraged and develop- x hagens ‘ : 

ferior and foreign seeds of the same 
ed rapidly pe 


us DdDusiness 





Not Available 
For Other Millers 








problem, Mr. Brastad said. Its prin- 
ipal purpose in the milling business, 
nted out, would be to separate 
pure wheat flour from bran 
Jowever, the ability of the E-Ma- 
chine to separate particles on rela- 
tively slight electrical differences has 
caused diversified interests as 
ind firms to 
Po- 





Operation Described 

In operation, the E-Machine takes 
advantage of the differences in elec- 
trical properties of the partic’es to be 
separated. As the mixed particles are 
fed into the machine, they move 
along a conducting deck which is 
maintained at ground potential, elec- 
trically. Above, metal troughs or 
channels are maintained at a rela- 


he pol 


sucn 


mining seed 


companies 


become very interested in it, too tively high D.C. potential. 
tential use of the new device may As it moves along, each particle ac- 
reach into many fields, it is believed. cepts an electrostatic charge of po- 


In other tests, the E-Machine isolates larity and magnitude corresponding 
metallic aluminum from aluminum to its own electrical characteristics. 
yxxide. It separates particles of ti- If it accepts enough charge of polari- 
tanium minerals from sand ty opposite to that of the upper elec- 


trode, it bounds upward into the 
troughs. If not, it either remains on 
the lewer deck or rises only part way 
and falls back. 

Cine unique feature of the machine 
is the prolonged opportunity it gives 
each particle to acquire its charac- 
to E-MACHINE, 


Mr. Brastad, section leader of the 
pplied physics section at the labora- 
ries, has been most closely associ- 
d with the E-Machine during its 
ll-year development period 
Originally, we were trying to im- 
electrostatic separation 
yrocess used with some success in the 


the 


pl Ve 
I (Turn page 31) 
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NEW SEPARATING DEVICE — William Brastad, central research labora- 
tories, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, reaches for a dial to apply current to 
the company’s “E-Machine,” new electrostatic separating device. Developed 
originally to separate flour-bearing particles from bran in milling, the ma- 
chine—believed to be the first really successful electrostatic separating de- 
vice for flour milling stocks—may find use in mining, the seed business, and 
other diverse fields. In this commercial-sized version of the machine, seven 
decks perform electrostatic separation of particles simultaneously. 











Robert P. Crofford 


JOINS BURRUS MILLS—Robert P. 
Crofford has joined Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Dallas, as general sales man- 
ager, consumer products, according 
to an announcement by Jack P. Bur- 
rus, president of the firm. A yeteran 
of 15 years in the food field, Mr. 
Crofford began his career with a na- 
tional grocery chain in its mer- 
chandising and advertising depart- 
ment. After his Army discharge in 
1945, he joined a major milling com- 
pany and served in the South in vari- 
ous sales capacities as a salesman, 
branch and regional administrative 
assistant and sales supervisor. Dur- 
ing the past two years, he was assist- 
ant merchandising manager and a 
marketing brand manager in this or- 
ganization’s headquarters operation. 


All GFDNA Officers 
Reelected to Serve 


Through Coming Year 


ST. LOUIS —All officers of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
were reelected at the annual meet- 
ing here recently of the association. 

Madison Clement, Clement Grain 
Co., Waco, Texas, was renamed 
president. Charles Force, Little Bros., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is first vice presi- 
dent, H. V. Nootbaar, H. V. Noot- 
baar & Co., Pasadena, Cal., is sec- 
ond vice president and George For- 
rester, Forrester Grain Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is third vice president. 

Alvin E. Oliver, Washington, is 
executive vice president and Herbert 
L. Sharp, Washington, is secretary. 

Directors elected for a two-year 
term include Harold Bradt, Buffalo; 
Jack Greenman, Ft. Worth; Frank 
Heffelfinger II, Minneapolis; David 
Hawkinson, Hastings, Neb.; Ellis 
Cave, Dodge City, Kansas; P. C. 
Knowlton, St. Louis; George La- 
Budde, Milwaukee; Leland Miller, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Paul Quarn- 
berg, Rapid City, S.D.; Sam Rice, 
Jr., Toledo; Robert Rudy, Covington, 
Ohio; H. E. Sanford, Portland, Ore.; 
W. C. Theis, Kansas City; E. R. War- 
ren, San Francisco; R. C. Woodworth, 
Minneapolis; Lacy D. Richeson, New 
Orleans; Albert Ellis, Denver; Wil- 
liam H. Gee, Seattle; Bruce Hage- 
meister, Hemmingford, Neb.; Harry 
Young, Marshalltown, Iowa; Lloyd 
Case, Minneapolis, and Henry C. Til- 
ford, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

The executive committee includes 
E. B. Evans, S. Dean Evans, Sr., 
Frank Heffelfinger II, Dick Cunning- 
ham and Ralph Brown. 








September 30, 1958 


AOM Technical 
Committee Holds 
Planning Session 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The tech- 
nical committee of the Association 
of Operative Millers organized and 
prepared for next year’s activities 
during a meeting here Sept. 25-26 
All members of the committee were 
present for the session at the Hotel 
Severin. 

Participation of the committee in 
the 1959 technical conference at 
Chicago May 11-14 was discussed 
with Richard C. Bradford, Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapclis, president of inter- 
national AOM, and Donald S. Eber, 
Kansas City, executive vice president. 
The committee thought that it will 
be possible with the cooperation of 
the sanitation committee to present 
for a full day the manufacturers with 
new machinery or novel ideas on the 
“What Is New In the Milling Indus- 
try” program. In the past a half day 
has been devoted te the presentation 
of the manufacturers and consistent- 
ly the time has not been long enough. 

The committee discussed how to 
present to the conference the results 


of its work on scales and weights 
Censideration was given also to a 
group discussion of cleaning and 
washing of bulk cars and trucks 


The committee drafted a recommen- 
dation of conference topics for papers 
for the program committee and pre- 
pared a full slate of manufacturers 
to be invited to appear on the “What 
Is New In the Milling Industry” pro- 
grams 


Progress Made 
The committee 
on the scales and 
John Wingfield, Colorado 
Elevator Co., Denver, is the leader 
of the project. The Scale Manufac- 
turers Assn. is cooperating and Wal- 
ter Young of Richardson Scale Co., 
W. M. Evans of Toledo Scale Co. and 
W. J. Schieser, Exact Weight Scale 
Co., appeared before the committee 
to represent the Scale Manufactur- 
Assn. A manual handbook is un 
der preparation to help the milling 
industry in the selection, installation, 
maintenance, checking, etc., of its 
scales. 


reported progress 
weights project 
Milling & 


ers 


A survey is under way to establish 
what types of scales the milling in- 
dustry is using today in different 
phases of its operation and to find 
out the cpinion of the operators in 
regard to accuracy, maintenance and 
age of the Fifty-four flour 
mills have received questionnaires to 
fill out. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to render a report of the 
results during next year. 

The mill operating efficiency sub- 
committee under the leadership of 
Alden Ackels, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, is working on a re- 
pert of possible milling recovery val- 
ue. The establishment of standards 
is attempted for milling production 
the different 
grades of wheat. Flour extraction, 
including patent flour percentage, 
gain and loss in the milling through 
moisture change and other 
and protein recovery standards 
aimed at. The committee discussed 
the desirability of studying in the 
future the power consumption in the 
different milling departments. The 
study of control steps and methods 
for better mill operating efficiency 
was mentioned also. 


seales. 


values of commercial 


reasons 


are 
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George W. P. Heffelfinger 


National Grain 
Announces Officer, 
Director Changes 


WINNIPEG — Several changes in 
officers and directors of National 
Grain Co., Ltd., have been announced 
following conclusion of the firm’s 
annual meeting at Winnipeg. The 
concern is the Canadian affiliate of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis 
grain firm. 

George W. P. Heffelfinger, former- 
ly president, was elected chairman of 
the board. Succeeding him as presi- 
dent is R. Russell Emerson who has 
been executive vice president and 
general manager. Mr. Emerson will 
continue as general manager in addi- 
tion to his new post. 

Other action included an increase 
in the board of directors from nine to 
11 members. The new directors are 
Charles E. Huntting, George W. P 
Heffelfinger, Jr., and Gerald A. D. 
Smith. Mr. Smith replaces James B 
Templeton on the board. 

Changes in officers include the 
election of R. W. Philips, formerly 
secretary, as secretary and assistant 
manager and George W. P. Heffel- 
finger, Jr., formerly assistant secre- 
tary, as vice president. All other di- 
rectors and officers were reelected 
including R. E. Bean, first vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager 

National Grain operates a line of 
country elevators located throughout 
the Canadian provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. The firm also has a termin- 
al elevator and feed mill at Fort 
William, Ontario. 
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Tail Race Collapse 
Closes GMI Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS Operations at 
the A and C mills of General Mills, 
Inc., have been suspended to permit 
repairs made necessary by a recent 
cave-in of the tail race which serves 
the firm’s flour production facilities 
here. The cave-in disrupted opera- 
tions at the A mill and, to begin 
repairs, it became necessary to shut 
down completely the A and C mills, 
which handle the bulk of GMI’s mill- 
ing operations here. The closure left 
operative, however, the rye, whole 
wheat and F mills. Company officials 
estimate it may take several weeks 
to complete repairs. 
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No Change in Barter Policy Foreseen, 
Despite Increase in Final Quarter 


Total Bartering 
Dips in Year 


WASHINGTON —The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has _ re- 
ported that barter contracts valued 
at $16.8 million were negotiated by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
April-June, 1958, quarter, compared 
with contracts valued at $12.7 mil- 
lion in the January-March, 1958, 
quarter. Contracts for the full 
fiscal year 1958 totaled approxi- 
mately $65.1 million, compared 
with $272.6 million in the fiscal 
year 1957. 


Under the barter program USDA 


“— 


exchanges CCC-owned farm com- 
modities for foreign-produced strate- 
gic materials for stockpiling, and for 
nonstrategic or supply materials to 
be used by other government agen- 
cies. 

Agricultural commodities exported 
by barter contractors in the April- 
June, 1958, quarter had an export 
market value of $16.9 million, com- 
pared with exports amounting 
to $7.4 million during the January- 
March, 1958, quarter. Fiscal year 
1958 exports were valued at $99.6 
million, against $400.7 million in the 
fiscal year 1957. 

Final Deliveries 

Materials delivered to CCC by con- 
tractors in the April-June, 1958, quar- 
ter had a value of $79.6 million com- 
pared with $33.5 million for January- 
March. Fiscal year 1958 deliveries to 


CCC were valued at $203.9 million 
against $252 million in 1957. 

Barter exports in the fiscal yea 
1958, compared with exports the pre- 
vious year (shown in parentheses) 
were: wheat, 9,501,000 bu. (86,497,- 
000); corn, 11,916,000 bu. (45,904.- 
009); barley, 1,722,000 bu. (14,°68.- 
000); oats, 1,473,000 bu. (18,941,000): 
cotton, 465,009 bales (970,000); wool, 
11976000 lb. (none); other, 20,798 
short tons (59,390), and total, 826,610 
short tons (5,623,000). 

As of June 30, 1958, strategic mate- 
rials acquired under barter and held 
in CCC inventories pending transfer 
to the stockpiles with reimbursement 
to CCC, were valued at $215,934,889 
Of this total, materials valued at 
$201,447,338 are to be transferred to 
the national stockpile and the re- 
mainder of $14,487,551 to be trans- 
ferred to the supplemental stockpile 
created by Section 104(b) of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (PL 480). In 
addition, other strategic materials 
valued at $5662,265 acquired under 
barter, were held in CCC inventories 
pending transfer to other government 
agencies 

CCC Reimbursed 

During fiscal year 1958, CCC 
transferred material valued at $24,- 
432,161 to the national stockpile 
and $2,992,699 to other govern- 
ment agencies and received imme- 
diate reimbursement for the value of 
these transfers. Also, CCC transferred 

irn to BARTER, pag: 





Vancouver Flour Exports to Pacific 


Snarled by Lack of Ocean Freight 


VANCOUVER — This and other 
British Columbia ports came to life 
again Sept. 24 after 33 days of idle- 
ness due to the longshoremen’s 
strike. Ten grain ships started to 
take on grain, many of them after 
swinging at anchor for weeks. But 
the anxiety was not over for the 
flour exporters for they were un- 
able to secure ocean freight to meet 
their immediate requirements. 


Upwards of 10,000 tons flour is in 
store here ready to move into the Pa- 
cific area, mainly the Philippines. No 
ocean tonnage will be on berth here 
until Oct. 1 although the strike ended 
Sept. 24 

Exporters trading with the Pacific 
have several letters of credit for Ma- 
nila and will be moving out flour as 
fast as possible. The amount of orders 
pouring into Canadian traders from 
Manila is said to reflect the concern 
felt there over the Formosan situa- 
tion. 

The Canadian millers also received 
news that their share of the 200,000 
bags of flour, held up in Manila by 
the absence of the necessary letters 
of credit, would now be distributed 
through regular agents rather than 
direct to the baking trade through 
NAMARCO. This flour went to the 
islands in the normal course of events 
on agents’ orders in anticipation of 
the necessary import permits being 
granted. When the Central Bank, 
faced with applications for the im- 
port of some $8 million worth of 


flour, suddenly stepped in and refused 
the credits, a chaotic market ensued 
Price Doubles 

Cables from Manila reported that 
first class high protein flour in Ma- 
nila was being sold for as much as 
$7.50 per 50 Ib. bag, double the nor- 
mal price. The bank action, coupled 
with the strike in B.C., had the effect 
of panicking ficur users in the Phil- 
ippines 

Meanwhile, boxcars of grain are 
rolling westwards with the removal 
of the embargo caused by the strike 

G. L. Harrold, chairman of the Al- 
berta Wheat Pool, said in Calgary 
that the B.C. strike was one of the 
most costly in the history of Canadi- 
an labor disputes, insofar as_ the 
farmers of Alberta are concerned. As 
a result of the strike, Canada lost a 
substantial amount of export busi- 
ness, Mr. Harrold asserted 

An upsurge in grain movements 
from the Pacific coast terminals was 
forecast by William C. McNamara, 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. He said the country 
had lost ground because cf the strike 
and the coast movement was now 
well behind last year. However, while 
the lag may not be made up, the end 
result will be at least close, he pre- 
dicted 

From the new crop year beginning 
on Aug. 1 to Sept. 23, only 9044 0900 
bu. were cleared from all B.C. ports 
against 17,050,000 bu. in the same pe- 
riod a year ago 


Policy Remains 
Unchanged 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Some general 
news reports of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statement on 
barter transactions (see accom- 
panying story) may lead to the be- 
lief that there must necessarily be 
a broad advance in such deals ap- 
proved by the government under 
the re-enacted provisions of Public 
Law 480. USDA officials, in charge 
of policy, say this reading of the 
situation is inaccurate. 


What the recent press reports fail- 
ed to note is the basic qualification 
of USDA—that it wil nly approve 
strictly bi-lateral barter deals which 
assure to USDA that the transac- 
tions represent additional procure- 
ment of U.S. agricultural surpluses 
and do not displace dollar sales. Thus 
policy remains changed 

There may be some significance in 
the fact that since the renewal of 
PL 480 the White House has failed 
to re-delegat uthority over barter 
deals. USDA has been the barter au- 
thority, but thers s been a su 
picion that since USDA officials have 
been the whippin DOYS I congres- 
sional critics ove the tailure to ex 
pand barter broadly, the administra- 
tion might decide to get USDA off 
the congressional hot seat. Th's could 
have been done by delegating the au 
thority on barter to the Department 
if the Interior or the Department of 
e% mm«¢ ree 

Such an expedient might have a 
transient effect, but even if authority 
were delegated to some other agency 
USDA representatives would still sit 
on the inter-governmental commit- 
tee. They would command effective 
bloc} I t were decided 
that any proposed barter deal was 
not in the best interests of preserv- 
it the ssets f the Commodity 
Credit (¢ I 

Interpretations by general news re- 
porters that barter deals are on the 
uscendancy are not correct 





SAMPLING PROCEDURES 
CHANGE BY FDA 


WASHINGTON — From James L. 
Tarwick, deputy director of the divi- 
sion of public information for the 
Food and Drug Administration, comes 
the following information: “All grain 
handlers may be interested in a slight 
change in the FDA procedure for 
sampling wheat for rodent pellets. 
This change involves only the amount 
of grain actually examined from each 
probing. Heretofore, it has been the 
practice to cut out exactly one pint 
from each probing, using the Jones 
Divider followed by manual adjust- 
ment of the volume as necessary to 
get exactly one pint. Hereafter, the 
procedure wiil be to examine all of 
the grain in each of the five probings, 
then to measure the total volume of 
grain examined and calculate the av- 
erage number of rodent pellets per 
pint.” 
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— ESS for flour sales depart- 

ments across the country was 
Bis ly slow in the seven-day peri- 
od ending Sept. 29, with prices high 
and users adequately booked to await 
a more attractive market. This was 
in direct contrast with the producticn 
end, which continued to grind away 
at a heavy rate, filling orders for an 
entire array of buyers from bakers 
to jobbers and supermarket chains 
wanting family flour. 

Wheat receipts were scarce in most 
major markets, indicative of the 
heavy drain into the government loan 
program. Mills, in turn, found wheat 
costs up and boosted flour prices. 
Hard winter wheat flour prices in the 
Southwest climbed almost 15¢ for the 


week. Springs were steady to 10¢ 
lower, but still considerably above 
levels at which buyers found them 
during recent buying periods. 

The higher prices failed to stimu- 
late buyers, and purchases were con- 


fined in almost all areas to regu- 
lar price-date-of-shipment customers. 
Buyers are well aware of the tre- 
mendous size of the 1958 wheat crop 
and the bullish pressure of the war 
scare in the Formosa straits. Most 
users are of the opinion that prices 
will be forced dcwn later in the year 
when their balances need replenish- 
ing 

The prospect of improved business 
in the export market for both wheat 
and flour added upward price pres- 
sure all along the line last week as 
export interests competed with flour 
mills for wheat supplies already hard 
to find. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 114% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 


116% the previous week and 113% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 
Northwest 
Minneapolis: Bakery flour sales 
were slow last week, prices remained 
firm, and shipping directions were 
good. With quotations considerably 
higher than buyers found them dur- 
ing recent purchasing pericds, last 


week offered little incentive to take 
on additional supplies. 

With production at a fairly good 
rate to meet old flour commitments, 
mills were active buyers of spring 
wheat at a time when receipts were 
light. As a result, premiums climbed 
1 to 4¢ for the week, pushing bakery 
flour prices 2¢ higher by the close 
Sept. 29. 

Strong demand prevailed for spring 
wheat clears in the Minneapolis area, 
in some respects a local situation 
brought on by one large mill being 
down for repairs. 

Family flour departments reported 
good sales following the recent an- 
nouncement of a price change, al- 
though selling had declined by last 
week with the deadline past for 
meeting purchase requirements. Mills 
are now grinding out family flour 
orders, consequently, shipping direc- 
tions are very good with prospects 
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Flour Prices Strong, Buying 
Slow: Production Rate Heavy 


As Buyers Draw on Balances 











bright for good directions through 
October. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 88% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 47 
the previous week and 31% a year 
ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 91% of 
five-day milling capacity, compar.d 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











with 92% the previous week and 
110% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 87% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 101% the previous week and 
106% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 114% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 112% the previous week 
and 119% a year ago. Production by 
mi'ls of the Northwest amounted to 
105% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 109% the previous week and 
112% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 26, 100 Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 


standard patent bakery flour $5.68@ 
5.78, short patent $5.83@5.93, high 
gluten $6.08@6.18, first clear $5.28@ 
5.53, whole wheat $5.68@5.78; family 
flour, advertised brands $7. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour mills in the Southwest found the 
sales pace very slow again last week, 
amounting’ to about 31% of five-day 
milling capacity. This was up from 
the 17% of the previous week, pri- 
marily because of government awards 
on relief flour. Year ago sales amount- 
ed to 103%. Export and government 
sales accounted for more than half of 
last week’s business. 

Most buyers are covered beyond 
the first half of the year, and their 
main interest now is getting the flour 
delivered from very busy mills. Al- 
though there are probably a few bak- 
ers who will need flour within 60 
days, they have not been at all inter- 
ested in buying the past week with 
flour prices rising 12 to 15¢ sack over 
a week earlier. Wheat costs jumped 
sharply, partly due to the war scare. 
Buyers did not get panicky, however, 
and actually displayed almost a com- 
plete lack of interest. They apparent- 
ly still believe prices will come down 
when more of the bumper wheat crop 
comes on the market. 

Outside of regular p.d.s. sales, busi- 
ness was very limited. Family flour 
prices went up sharply on the nation- 
ally advertised brands, and were also 
up on the other family types. There 
was little family flour booking, how- 
ever, with mills in the area having 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, 


page 28) 





Shortage of Receipts Keeps Durum 
Prices Steady; Semolina Sales Slow 


URUM and semolina prices 

were steady throughout the 
seven-day period ending Sept. 29 
supported by a scarcity of receipts as 
growers apparently chose to favor 
the government loan program and a 
slightly higher level of prices. Semo- 
lina sales were slow and shipping di- 
rections good. 

The scarcity of milling durum, 
coupled with the promise of another 
week of light offerings, pushed prices 
up about 2¢ at the close Sept. 29. At 
the same time, semolina was moved 
up 5¢, giving some promise of possi- 
ble sales on the rise. With the mar- 
ket price on durum now more favor- 
ably situated relative to the loan 
level, there is more hope on the prt 
of mills that wheat will be drawn 
from country positions. 

Receipts at Minneapolis last week 
amounted to only 245 cars, compared 
with 600 the previous week. Durum 
from the new crop is one-half to one 
full percentage point lower in pro- 
tein than last year. However, mill 
representatives point out that—un- 
like last year—it is free from sprout 


damage and, therefore, should afford 
fully as good a quality for manufac- 
turers as the 1957 crop. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 109% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
110% the previous week and 122% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Sept. 26 were as fol- 
lows: ' 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.22@2.26 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.21@2.24 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.19@2.23 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.18@2.2! 
Medium No. 2 durum or pbetter..... 2.17@2.20 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.15@2.18 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 21-28 ........ 162,500 176,809 109 
Previous week . 152,500 178,057. 119 
VOar OG0 .....026. 156,500 191,196 122 

Crop year 

production 

eae SR. DBE ovccvvctcess 2,155,638 

Sehy UeSapt. FE, FUE occcccececse 2,012,042 
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Tighter Supplies, 
Good Demand Push 
Millfeed Prices Up 


ILLFEED prices across the 

country made strong gains in 
the seven-day period ending Sept. 29. 
Quotations rose $2 most places and 
$3 50 to $4 in some markets. The rise 
was credited to good demand from 
mixers and, in some areas, to an 
acute lack of supplies. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
53,487 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,728 tons 
in the previous week and 52,423 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Supplies were scarce 
all week, due to curtailment of pro- 
duction at one large mill, and demand 
was excellent. There was a scattered 
amount of buying until midweek, 
when the scarcity of millfeed for 
nearby shipment pushed bran and 
middlings $2 to $3 higher. By Sept. 
25 there was barely any feed left to 
trade on the local market. Although 
current supplies were still scarce as 
the new period opened Sept. 29, mill- 
feed for October shipment was being 
discounted about $2 from current 
levels. Red dog demand, too, con- 
tinued good. Quotations Sept. 26: 
Bran $34, standard midds. $34.50@ 
35, red dog $47@49.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced $1 to $3.50 in the week ended 
Sept. 29, the strength apparently de- 
veloping on good demand from feed 
mixers. Jobbers have also been active 
in the market. Despite excellent flour 
mill running time in the area, sup- 
ay s have been tight and prices high- 

. This trend showed signs of easing 
at the end of the period, but there 
were reports that some feeds, par- 
ticularly bran, were hard to get. Quo- 
tations Sept. 29, carlots, Kansas City: 
Sacked bran $31.50@32.25 (up $2), 
sacked shorts $37.25@38 (up $1); 
bulk bran $27@27.75 (up $2.25), bulk 
shorts $31.50@32.25 (up $1), bulk 
middlings $31.50@32.25 (up $3.50). 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Bran advanced $1.75 and 
shorts $1. Quotations Sept. 26, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $31.50@32, shorts 
$37.50 @ 38. 

Salina: Demand was good with 


bran $1.50 and shorts $1 ton higher. 


Supplies were insufficient to take 
care of trade requirements. Quota- 
tions Sept. 25, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $31@31.50, gray shorts $37.50 
@ 38. 

Hutchinson: Pressing demand 


cleaned out daily millfeed grind, with 
mill door demand equal to everything 
the mixed car trade did not book. 
Interest centered on bran, which ad- 
vanced $1.75, while shorts sold $1 
higher. Quotations Sept. 26, Kansas 
City basis: Bran $31.25@32, gray 
shorts $37.25@38. 

Oklahoma City: Very good demand 
existed for both bran and shorts, but 
mostly on bran. Prices advanced $1.75 
on bran and $1 on shorts. Quotations 
Sept. 26, straight cars: Bran $34@35, 
millrun $37@38, shorts $40@41. Mix- 
ed or pool cars higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was good last week. Offerings were 
light and hardly sufficient to meet 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Rise Sharply 
As Export Outlook Improves 


| estate demand by export in- 
terests coupled with light receipts 
and increased flour production served 
to send wheat futures higher in the 
major markets in the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Sept. 29. The tense sit- 
uation off the China coast tended to 
continue as a major market factor. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
September 29 were: Chicago—De- 
cember $1.94%, March $1.98%, May 
$1.98%, July $1.8654@%; Kansas 
City—December $1.93% @%, March 
$1.97, May $1.93%, July $181; Min- 
neapolis December $2.09%, May 
$2.09 54. 

Repeated reports from Washing- 
ton all week about sizeable export 
deals to come, particularly under the 
auspices of the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, kept buyers busy acquiring 
wheat and prices rising. At the same 
time, country interests declined to 
part with their wheat in view of the 
disadvantage pricewise compared 
with the government loan program. 
The net result was a brisk scramble 
for available supplies and higher 
wheat prices in both the futures and 
cash markets. 

On the export side, the anticipated 
purchase by Germany of 1.5 million 
bushels of wheat kept prices firm all 
week until the deal was finally con- 
summated near the end of the pe- 
riod. 

The biggest export news of the 
week—and probably the _ strongest 
pressure on futures—was announce- 
ment at the end of completion of an 
agreement to export over 100 million 
bushels of wheat to India. Along with 
this, there were reports that PL 480 
deals totaling $800 million may be 
announced within the next few weeks, 
and that the initial estimate of 400 
million bushels of wheat for export 
in the current crop year may be ex- 
ceeded. 

Along with the foregoing, reports 
of crop damage in Europe, particu- 
larly France, and the prospect of 
heavy imports of wheat from the U.S. 
gave a bullish undertone to futures. 

In the Southwest, where fall plant- 
ing conditions have been ideal, it 
was estimated that by the week end 
more than 60% of the new hard 
winter wheat crop was in the ground. 

Receipts Drop 

Carlot receipts of wheat at Min- 
neapolis amounted to 2.200 cars last 
week, compared with 2.739 the week 
before. Duluth inspections amounted 
to 1,813 cars. With smaller offer- 
ings and grinding at a heavy rate, 
mill buyers were veady takers of 
the smaller day-to-day offerings. 
While there was not much change 
in the lower protein brackets, the 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 29 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Sept. 22. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures in 
parentheses are as follows: Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports 10',¢ (8'2¢); 
St. Lawrence ports and Churchill, 
10¢ (8¢); Canadian and U.S. Pacific 
ports, 10¢ (10¢). 





upper range was 1 to 2¢ higher at 
the end of the period Sept. 26. Aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.75%, compared with 
14.13% the same week last year. 

At the close on Sept. 26, December 
wheat was posted at $2.10%, up %¢ 
from the week before. In the spot 
market No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring wheat, ordi- 
nary protein, traded at 4¢ under the 
Minneapolis December price; 11% 
protein 3@2¢ under; 12% protein l¢ 
under to l¢ over; 12% protein 3@ 
6¢ over; 14% protein 8@11¢ over; 
15% protein 12@16¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 20@24¢ over; 17% protein 254 
29¢ over the December price. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 26 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $ -@2.06% 
11% Protein 2.07'/4 @2.08'/ 
12% Protein 2 He 11%, 
13% Protein 2.134 @2.16% 
14% Protein 2.18% @2.21% 
15% Protein 2.21 a @2.26\/ 
16% Protein 2.30% @2.34% 
17% Protein 2.354 @2.39% 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium for No. | heav 


y 
One cent discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 to 
55 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.10'% 13% 
protein $2.15'%, 14% protein $2.20'4, 15% pro- 
tein $2.25%, 16% protein $2.33, 17% pro- 
tein $2.38%. 

Southwest Prices Rise 

Gains of 2 to 4¢ bu. were posted 
for cash hard winter wheat in the 
Kansas City market during the week 
ended Sept. 29. The basic option was 
up about 1¢ from a week earlier and 
cash premiums advanced 1 to 3¢ bu. 

Demand was rated good, with 
mills displaying interest in the me- 
dium to strong protein wheat and 
merchandisers in the lower protein 
grains. Competition for availabe of- 
ferings was keen during several days, 
and more sales would have been con- 
summated if supplies had been avail- 
able. 

Receipts amounted to 677 cars, 
compared with 700 the previous week 
and 310 a year ago. Because of high- 
er prices, it is expected that more 
wheat will come onto the cash mar- 
ket from interior points. On the 
other hand, the war scare has caused 
reluctance on the part of sellers as 
they await market developments. 
Some wheat is said to be coming out 
of elevators where adjustments are 
being made for receiving the grain 
sorghum, corn and soybean crops 

On the low side of the range, wheat 
of ordinary and up to 12.50% protein 
had premium gains of 3¢ bu. On the 
high side, ordinary wheat went up 
14%4¢, 11.50% wheat up 2¢, 12 to 13% 
wheat up 3¢, and higher protein 
wheat up l¢. 

Premiums were quoted Sept. 29 as 
follows: Ordinary 1@142¢ over the 
basic December option of $1.935s, 
11.50% protein 3@6¢ over, 12% 7@ 
16¢ over, 12.50% 11@20¢ over, 13% 
15@24¢ over, 13.50% 17@26¢ over, 
and 14% 19@28¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 26 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard.. $1.95@2.31'/ 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.94@2.31 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.92@2.29 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.90@2.27 
No. | Red 1.95@1.98'2 
No. 2 Red 1.94@1.98 
No. 3 Red 1.92@1.% 


No. 4 Red . 1.90@1.94 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















Sept. 24 Sept. 25- 
Sept. 21-28 *Previous Sept. 22-29 Oct. | Oct. 2 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 763,407 752,458 797,912 745,086 838,002 
Southwest 1,592,391 1,581,257 1,469,454 | 447,723 1,373,452 
Buffalo 622,285 585,525 636,340 607,475 552,967 
Central and Southeast 590,857 581,370 594,115 632,444 615,622 
Pacific Coast 477,177 500.617 350,358 336,452 326,589 
Totals 4,046,117 4,001,227 3,848,179 3,769,180 3,758,338 
Percentage of total U.S. output 77.3 76.4 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 5,241,084 5,244,072 
Accumulated total this month 9,731,316 14,490,232 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— — July | te—— 
Sept Sept Sept. 24- Sept. 25- 
21-28 Previous 22-29 Oct. | Oct. 2 Sept. 28 Sept. 29 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest 105 109 115 112 121 8,794,165 9,108,420 
Southwest 129 128 Tl 109 105 17,402,378 15,884,358 
Buffalo 126 119 131 128 127 6,938,738 7,344,793 
Central and S. E 94 94 100 110 108 6,944,670 6,877,013 
Pacific Coast 110 117 108 95 92 4,537,157 4,118,238 
Totals 114 116 113 itt 110 44,617,108 43,332,822 
NORTHWEST Previous week 020,700 *1,296,803 27 
Minneapolis Year ago 1,032,500 1,176,831 114 
» « ... Two years ago 1,032,000 1'083,179 105 
5-day week Flour & ac- Five-year average 106 
capacity output tivity Ten-year average 102 
Sept. 21-28 231,000 201,980 87 *Revised 
Previous week 231,000 *234,750 101 
Year ago 231,000 243,714 106 BUFFALO 
Two years ego 237,000 262,402 bit 5-day week Flour % ac- 
ve year average ++ capacity output tivity 
n-year ev 
"*hevised. Sept. 21-28 493,500 22,285 12 
Previous week 493,500 565,525 ig? 
Principal! interior mills in Minnesota, includ- Year ago 487,500 636,340 131 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Two years ago 475,000 578,702 122 
and lowa Five-year average 115 
5-day week Flour % ac- Ten-year average 110 
capacity output tivity CENTRAL A T 
Sept. 21-28 494.500 561.427 EN L ND Sou HEASTERN 
Previous week 461,000 *517,708 112 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wiscons 
Year ago 464 650 554.198 9 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Two years ago 454 500 510.06! . Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Five-year average 05 : 
. > 5-dey week Flour % ac- 
Ten-year average 04 capacity output tivity 
*Revised 
Sept. 21-28 643,750 590,857 94 
SOUTHWEST Previous week 621,250 %581,370 94 
. Year ago 592 250 594.115 100 
Konsas City Two years ago 570,250 632.782 it 
5-day week Flour % ac- Five-year average 91 
capacity output tivity Ten-year average 8? 
Sept. 21-28 214,450 305.052 42 “Revised. = sneme COAST 
Previous week 214,250 284,454 132 
Year ago 287,500 292,623 02 Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


Two years ago 287.500 318.746 ! 
Five-year average | 
Ten-year average I 

Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (including Wichita and Sclina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 21-28 1,020,700 1,287,339 126 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour ® ac 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 21-28 432,200 477,177 110 
Previous week 432,000 "500.617 117 
Year ago 323,000 350,358 108 
Two years ago 348, 200 326,142 92 


*Revised 





At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter wheat was selling Sept. 29 at 
$2.31 @2 32 rail basis delivered Texas 
common points. A premium of 3 to 
4¢ was being cffered for 13% protein 
and 6 to 8¢ for 14%. The demand was 
slow for ordinary wheat and fair for 
14% protein. Export demand for No 
1 hard was good at $219 to $2.21 for 
13% protein, delivered Galveston 

There have been no wheat export 
sales out of the Pacific Northwest 
for the past 10 days. However, ex- 
porters anticipate a heavy business 
with India in the near future and 


were bidding actively for white 
wheats, building up stocks, Japan 
took some barley and there was a 


heavy movement of barley to Europe 
Farmers are offering only lightly on 
an advance of 1¢ bu. for white wheat 
during the week. Mill buying was 
good for Montana bread wheats and 
for special types of white wheats 


CCC continued to offer white and 
red wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program at $201%, f.o.b. sh‘p, 
Northwest ports No. 1 soft white 
wheat, white club and western white 
closed the week at $198@199. No. 1 
hard red winter at $198; No. 1 hard 
white Baart, 12% protein at $2.13; 
Montana No. 1 dark hard winter at 
$2.07, and No. 1 dark northern spring, 
13% protein at $2.28, delivered Coast. 

Dry weather still prevails over the 
entire Pacific Northwest, although 
there have been scattered showers to 
slow fall seeding operations in some 


places 








BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. N. STRENGLIS DIES 
ST. PAUL—Harry N. Strenglis, 61, 
founder and owner of Rainbow Pies, 
died here recently. Mr. Strenglis was 
born in Greece, and had lived in St. 
Paul 46 years 

















Visits Old Friends. A former grain buyer for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, R. W. Rose, v sited with old friends 
on the Hutchinson Board of Trade. Mr. Rose went from Hutchinson to thé 
Pillsbury Co. at Omaha and Chicago and now is with Rodman & Renshaw, 
Chicago commodity brokers. 


New Vice President. The assistant to the president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., R. H. Dean, was elected a vice president of the compan) 
at a meeting of its board of directors Sept. 26, it has been announced by 
Donald Danforth, chairman of the board of directors. Mr. Dean will continu« 
as assistant to the president and will serve as president of the company’s in- 
ternational div’sion. N. K. Stevens was named president of the Ralston Purina 
De Mexico, S.A. De C.V., which is a part of the international division. He wil 
headquarter at Mexico City. Mr. Dean, who is 42 years old, has been with 
Purina for 20 years. 


Stafs Appointments. The Canadian Wheat Board has an- 
nounced three senior staff appointments. W. B. Robbins, formerly manager 
country operations department, has been appointed executive assistant to the 
board. Mr. Robbins has been with the board for 20 years and has been man- 
ager of the country operaticns department since 1944. C. A. McLean, former- 
ly supervisor, grain accounting, has been named manager, country operations 
department, succeeding Mr. Robbins. C. 8S. Andrews has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, country operations department, replacing A. M. McGregor 
who retired at the end of August. All appointments were effective Sept. 1. 


To Switzerland. Joining Tradex, international trading organiza- 
tion with headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, is Wilbur F. Bindenagel, wh: 
has been with the chemurgy division of the Glidden Co., Chicago. Mr. Bn- 
denagel, who had been with Glidden since 1953, previously was employed by 
Cargill, Inc., of which Tradex is a subsidiary. 


Business Trip. The vice president in charge of operations for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, W. N. Kelly, was in Chicago 
for several days on business. 


Board Member. A new member of the Kansas City Board of 
Irade is J. C. Raley, Equity Union Grain Co. He took over the membership 
»f Otto B. Pecha who is retiring from his position as manager of the Kansas 
City operations for Equity Union. 

Officers Named. At the first meeting of the newly elected coun- 
cil of the Vancouver Grain Exchange, J. Grant Marshall of Marshall & Green 
grain brokers, was named president for the coming year. He succeeds R. L. 
Mikkelson of Cargill Grain Co., Ltd. The new vice president is B. W. Steward 
of East Asiatic Co. (B.C.), Ltd., while W. A. Sankey is secretary-treasurer and 
A. V. Stone, assistant secretary. 





Miller Photo 


Northwestern 


NORTH AMERICAN TOUR—Visiting Minneapolis during a tour of Ameri- 
can and Canadian grain and flour milling centers was Dr. Kurt Ritter, cereal 
scientist with Heinr. Auer Muehlenwerke, Cologne, Germany. Dr. Ritter was 
among a party of German milling officials hosted by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and he is continuing the tour by visiting the trade in Chicago and New 
York. Thereafter, he will proceed to Rio de Janeiro. Dr. Ritter is pictured, 
left, in the clubroom of The Northwestern Miller with Ernst Auer, vice presi 
dent and general manager of MIAG Northamerica, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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Cargill Subsidiary to Build Huge 
Elevator on St. Lawrence Seaway 
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FOUR-WAY TRADE—Coordination of domestic and world trade at the new- 
ly-announced Cargill grain elevator at Baie Comeau, Quebec, is shown by 
this sketch of arriving and departing ocean and lake vessels and barges. Grain 
will arrive from interior U.S. and Canadian ports; newsprint, pulp products 
and aluminium ingots made in Quebec will depart on the same vessels for 
interior North American markets; alumina (partially refined bauxite) will 
arrive from overseas for processing at a recently completed Baie Comeau 
pliant; the same ocean vessels will carry grain to consumers in Europe and 
the Mid-East. Use of the new elevator will make grain export possible even 
during winter months when the St. Lawrence Seaway is ice-bound. 


QUEBEC CITY, QUE.—Construc- 
tion “immediately” of a large grain 
elevator on the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence River, to coordinate Cana- 
dian-U.S. grain export with world 
shipping of aluminium, alumina, iron 
ore, newsprint and other products, 
has been announced here by Maurice 
Duplessis, prime minister of the prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Mr. Duplessis said Cargill Grain 
Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg, Man., will 
erect the 10 to 15 million bushel in- 
stallation at Baie Comeau, Quebec. 
Completion is planned to coincide 
with the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway next year. The elevator will 


Europe, the Caribbean, Africa and 
elsewhere to be converted to alumi- 
nium at the newly completed Cana- 
dian British Aluminium plant at 
Baie Comeau. 

The same ocean vessels depart- 
ing with grain for nations of North- 
ern Europe, the Mediterranean and 
the Middle East. 


Canada-U.S. Cooperation 
Use of the seaway, itself a joint 
Canadian-U.S. undertaking, will bring 
many Great Lakes ports hundreds of 
miles nearer Europe, according to 
Cargill. Canadian grain for the new 
elevator will come mainly from Sas- 


enable midwestern U.S. grain and katchewan, Alberta and Manitoba, 
Canadian prairie province grain to passing through the far western lake 
be stockpiled at the Atlantic and will ports of Ft. William and Port Arthur 
permit export even during winter Efficient transport, requiring full 
months when the seaway will be cargoes in and out of the transfer 


point, will be possible because such 
Canadian firms Canadian British 
Aluminium Co., Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co., and a number of iron ore 
and steel companies have plants or 
loading facilities in the Baie Comeau 


closed by ice. 

The Canadian firm’s plans call for 
expanding the facility to become “one 
of the important grain storage and 
shipping units in the world,” Mr. 
Duplessis said. He estimated initial 


as 


costs to be in excess of $5 million. oe hs . 
“This massive private investment,” Earle H. Greene, Winnipeg, vice 
president and general manager of 


he said, “is potent testimony of the 
Cargill management’s confidence in 
the development of the lower St. 


Cargill, Ltd., said Almon C. Green- 
man, vice president, has been named 
manager of the Baie Comeau project, 


Lawrence area of the province of ‘ : 
Quebec.” and will be located in the Montreal 
P . ffices o : any. 
At least 60% of the elevator’s capa- ™ — of the Conan an 
The Baie Comeau facility will be 


city will be reserved for Canadian 
grain, the announcement said. Lower 
costs for grain export and over-all 
efficiency of ocean and lake shipping 
will be achieved by a four-way co- 
ordination of: 


a licensed public elevator, but most 
of the U.S. grain handled is expected 
to come from Cargill, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, 93 year old parent company of 
the Winnipeg firm. In addition to 
shipping from Minnesota, Montana 
and North Dakota through Duluth- 
Superior to export, Cargill will origi- 
nate cargoes at terminals in Chicago, 
Toledo, Buffalo, Milwaukee and else- 
where. U.S. grain will travel in bond 
“for export only” and so should have 
no effect on Canadian domestic mar- 
kets. 

Underwater soundings and test 
drillings are completed at the dock 
site and engineering is well advanced 
for the elevator itself, the Quebec 
government announcement said. 

(Turn to CARGILL, page 27) 


Lake vessels and barges arriving 
with grain from interior ports, both 
Canadian and U.S., on the Great 
Lakes. 

The same vessels and barges de- 
parting with newsprint, pulp prod- 
ucts and aluminium ingots manu- 
factured in Quebec to supply in- 
terior North American markets 
also departing nearby Sept Iles, 
Que., with iron ore for Great Lakes 
smelters. 

Ocean 
alumina 


vessels arriving with 
(refined bauxite) 


from 
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FINNISH BREAD EXPORTS — 
The steadily increasing export of 
Finnish crisp bread shows that a 
genuine national delicacy can also es- 
tablish a firm footing in foreign parts. 

From time immemorial, dark rye 
bread has been extremely popular in 
Finland. There is hardly a _ single 
household in the country where it is 
not included in daily meals—as either 
soft bread or hard. And abroad, too, 
it has now become a welcome addi- 
tion to the table of discriminating 
gourmets—even as far away as in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

In foreign countries, Finnish hard 
rye bread—crisp bread—has found 
favor owing to its savory taste and 
nutritive properties. 

In “Finn Crisp” bread the natural 
fresh, mellow taste of Finnish rye is 
combined with the savory quality of 
the caraways used as its main flavor- 
ing and with the fine aroma attained 
during the process of fermentation 
Finnish rye used for the manufacture 
of “Finn Crisp” is rich in vitamins 
B, and B., so essential for health, 
especially that of children; further- 
more, this bread is very nutritive but 
at the same time low in calories. As 
for other special properties of “Finn 
Crisp,” it is worth mentioning that 
it retains its mellow taste—a fact 
that has been proved by various tests 

Ever since 1951, the Ipnos Factor- 
ies of the Huhtamaki-yhtyma Oy in 
Turku—one of the most prominent 
Finnish enterprises in its line—has 
been exporting crisp bread to many 
foreign countries. For all the manu- 
facturing processes at Ipnos, only the 
most modern automatic equipment is 


used, and highly exacting quality 
standards are maintained from first 
to last 


Of the three crisp bread qualities 
produced by Ipnos, “Finn Crisp Thin’”’ 
is in greatest demand on the export 
market. Being thin and crispy, it is 
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wie 


“\s 


Tomorrow 


suited to many different purposes 
In the U.S. it has acquired numerous 
friends who use it for canapes and 
other cocktail appetizers. 





LADY ALDERMAN AGAINST 
BREAD PRICE RAISE 

VANCOUVER—Vancouver 
are getting gypped when they buy lo- 
cal bakery bread, declared Alderman 
Anna Sprott in a city council session 
when she served notice she is out to 
fight proposed increases in city bread 
prices. The lady alderman also criti- 
ecized the bakeries of Vancouver in 
their practice in selling a 15 oz. loaf 
as one pound. She was referring to a 
bread increase by all major bakeries 
here early this month that hiked the 
cost from 17¢ to 19¢ for a single 
loaf. Her motion will be debated by 
city council in two weeks. “Forty per- 
cent of every loaf of bread is water 
and yet we are being asked to pay 
more for it,” declared Alderman 
Sprott. “At the same time 
advertisements in daily papers which 
show housewives how they can bake 
their own bread for 5'2¢ per loaf. 
Further I would like to know why it 
is that Canadian flour can be shipped 
to Britain and bakery products ship- 
ped back to this country to be sold 
cheaper than those made here,” she 
declared. 


people 


we see 





PLANT IRRADIATION One of 
several uses to which atomic science 
may now be put in agriculture is 
the production of mutations, or 
changes in the structure of a plant 
or seed by exposure to irradiation 
Some of these artificially produced 
changes may prove highly desirable 
from a crop improvement standpoint 





At first 


glance, it might appeal 
that this method provides a quick 
and ready means of finding solutions 
with respect to 
and other desirable qualities sought 
by the plant breeder. It has even 
been suggested publicly, but without 
any basis in fact, that this procedure 
might do away with the necessity for 
following normal plant breeding 
methods. 

However, a prominent plant scien- 
tist, in reply to the foregoing 


disease resistance 


issued 





11 






i warning that—useful as irradiation 
may prove—it would be a mistake 
to rely upon this procedure alone. 
Speaking at the first International 


Wheat Genetics Symposium held re- 


cently in Winnipeg, the scientist as- 
serted that well accepted procedures 
now being followed by geneticists 
and plant breeders throughout the 
world seem to offer the best hope 
for improvement of wheat and other 
crops..-W. G. Malaher, director of 
research, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
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CANADIAN ALBUM—Inter-company rivalry among Canadian milling firms, 
with some U.S. guests thrown into the fray for good measure, reached flash 
point at the Seigniory Club, P.Q., recently when the Canadian National Mill- 
ers Assn. held its annual golf tournament in conjunction with the annual 
executives, it was rumored, were in danger of firing by presi- 
dential decree because they had paid too much attention to business and 
not enough to their golf this season. H. Norman Davis, association chairman 
and president of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., wearing jacket in the first 
picture of the album, appears satisfied with his team—but this was before 
the play-offs. Seated at the front are D. A. MacInnes, Maurice McGrath and 
Frank Mount. Standing at the back are A. J. Scott and Russell Duff. In the 
Davis greets Charles Ritz, president, and George H. 
Meclvor, chairman of the board of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. This was 
Mr. MeclIvor’s first time at the tournament as a “private enterpriser” after 
many years of service as chief commissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board 
In the third picture, the winner, Andy Rutter of Quaker Oats Co. of Canada 
receives the McDonald & Robb trophy, donated by the firm of that name. 
Meanwhile, Ogilvie-Five Roses executives hold an inquest for the benefit of 
their vice president, Arthur Atkins, seen at left of the first picture in thé 
second row of the album. His associates are, left to right: Fred T. Rea, Mr 
Duff, Mr. McGrath and Jack W. Tait. Which representative of what company 


dinner. Some 


second picture Mr. 
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missed how easy a shot is not clear from the next picture but Mr. MclIvor, 
extreme right, gives forth with a “Wow!” Next to him is Maurice Charland 
and Mr. Ritz of Robin Hood with Jacques De Broin of Maple Leaf-Purity 
and Mr. Rea. In the first picture in the third row Mr. Davis congratulates 
Mr. Duff—he came third in the putting contest. In the 
turn of the editor of The Northwestern Miller, George E. 
congratulated by Mr. Davis—he putted a 63 not having realized that the 
game of putting is not “quite cricket.’”’ Meanwhile, back at the ranch Harry 
J. Dowsett, secretary of the Ontario Flour Millers chalks 
scores watched by the eagle eyes of Emmons McDonald of McDonald & Robb 
and Fred Howson, president of OFMA, Triumphant 
leaders in the putting contest were both Robin Hood men—John Hendrickson, 
left, and Maurice Charland. In the bottom row, Mr. Davis congratulates Mr. 
McGrath who won the low gross prize. Sharing 
ment was William E. Paterson, Maple Leaf-Purity, 
C. L. Weckman, Pillsbury Canada, Ltd. Winner of the Charles Ritz trophy 
for senior competitors for the second year in succession was J. A. LeBlanc, 
Quaker, who is seen receiving his trophy from the chairman. Finally, Ken 
Gadd, Quaker, and Mr. Rutter visit with D. E. Murphy, CNMA secretary, as 
he watches the 25th annual golf tournament fade into history. And, explained 
the triumphant winners: “We practiced our golf playing with customers.” 
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Export 
Mechanics 


A discussion of techniques that have developed 
because of the dollar shortage, two-price 
policy and surplus disposal 


By Wallace W. Hyde 


President, Smith-Murphy Co., Inc. 


PROPOSE to discuss current ex- 
I port techniques which have de- 
veloped because of (1) the chronic 
shortage of dollars, (2) our two- 
price policy, and (3) our govern- 
ment’s surplus disposal programs. Un- 
til a brief generation ago these prob- 
lems and the techniques developed to 
meet them simply did not exist. To- 
day, they occupy perhaps half the 
time of the managerial and trading 
talent of every export office. 

Meeting the problems which arise 
because of these factors is, of course, 
expensive and the American taxpay- 
er pays the bill. Congress provides 
the legal authority, usually in broad 
terms and supplies necessary appro- 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Hyde ori- 
ginally presented this report before 
the 11th annual symposium of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 





priations. The implementing regula- 
tions are conceived and composed 
largely in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The export trade is lit- 
erally immersed in regulations, with 
which it must work and live. In ad- 
ministering them USDA acts as legis- 
lator, policeman, advocate, judge and 
jury, all at the same time. Now, the 
need for controls cannot be seriously 
disputed since we are dealing with 
public funds. 

I also hasten to admit that a great 
deal of time and thought go into 
their preparation. Further, the ex- 
port trade is usually given an oppor- 
tunity to review them prior to their 
issuance. The trade is quick to point 
out features found unworkable or un- 
necessarily restrictive, and to suggest 
more desirable alternatives. Unfor- 
tunately, just as quickly, members of 
the trade all too frequently fall into 
disagreement among themselves as to 
the proper course. Failure of the 
trade to agree on needed changes 
usually results in adoption of the ori- 
ginal draft with all its deficiencies, 
and trade representatives proceed 
homeward in frustration. 


Understanding Perversity 

To understand this apparent per- 
versity requires but a cursory look 
into the make-up of the individual 
firms which comprise the export 
grain trade. There are about 20 firms 
regularly engaged in the export of 
U.S. grains. Four or five have been 
in business for approximately 100 
years. I would estimate the average 
age at about 50 years. Foreign trade 
is notoriously the most keenly com- 
petitive segment of the grain trade. 
If you doubt this compare prices in 
any interior market with the prices 
involved in sales of the same grain 


made simultaneously for delivery 
abroad. Rarely indeed will you find 
an export sale made at full replace- 
ment cost. If, by some happenstance, 
the export fraternity were reduced 
suddenly to two or three firms I am 
convinced that there would be no no- 
ticeable reduction in the intense com- 
petition which now exists in which 
no quarter is asked or given 

You may ask how export firms con 


tinue to exist and to profit unde: 
such circumstances. The answer is 
that each enjoys a particular ad 
vantage—and a well-earned advan 
tage—somewhere in the chain of 
events between producer and ulti 


mate consumer. 
For example, some firms have con 


centrated on origination and han- 
dling of grain in this country. As 
capital permitted, such firms have 


invested in country elevators, termi 
nal elevators, trucks and barges and 
seaboard loading facilities. Generally 
speaking such firms can usually de- 
liver grain to the seaboard at a 
somewhat lower cost than firms with 
out these facilities 

Other firms have had their origins 
in the deficit areas of Europe. They 
have concentrated on supplying grain 
to millers and processors in that 
As capital permitted they have 
expanded into other areas, both de- 
ficit and surplus, and have branched 
out into fields of international trade 
other than grain. These firms, be- 
cause of their coverage abroad, often 
can put grain into the hands of con- 
sumers without employing a sales 
agent. And often they can handle 
cargo at the port of discharge with- 
out employing a superintendent to 
protect their interests. 

In meeting the intense competition 
of the trade some firms have expand- 
ed heavily into ocean shipping. They 
own and operate or control from one 
or two to several dozen large ocean 
freighters. Unlike rail freight rates, 
ocean freight rates are not tied to 
fixed tariffs but fluctuate widely from 
day to day with changes in factors 
affecting supp!y and demand. The 
competitive advantage which lies in 
controlling ocean freight is obvious, 
but it requires tremendous invest- 
ment 


area 


International Bankers 

Other firms are international bank- 
ers. I recall an incident which oc- 
curred in the early thirties. The Euro- 
pean manager of one of our friendly 
competitors received a telephone cali 
while I was sitting in his office. When 
he finished the conversation he ap- 
parently felt that a word of explana- 
tion to his captive eavesdropper was 
in order, and he said, “I don’t know 
if you noticed it, but Sterling broke 
through the gold point today and we 
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Mr. Hyde was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota with a BBA degree in 1930 and 
joined the Cargill, Inc., organization the same 
yeor. He was transferred to Rotterdam in 
1932 and, after a three-year period as for- 
eign representative covering Cargill's interests 
in northern Europe, returned to Minneapolis as 
moanoger of the foreign department. Trans- 
ferred to the shipbuilding division in 1942, Mr. 
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tion Administration as a consultant in export 
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14 
have to make up a shipment of gold 
to London.” International traders no 


longer ship gold, but some of them 
do sip grain and other goods as a 
means of transferring funds from one 
country to another. Generally, these 
firms ere experts in foreign exchange 
and in putting together trades of a 


bilateral, triangular or multilateral 
nature. Whether they profit on the 
grain aspect of the total transaction 


is often immaterial. And often they 
ivoid finance charges which competi- 
tors must pay to the banks. 


Thus, among the relatively small 
group of grain exporters we find a 
iriety of inherent competitive ad- 


each zealously guarded and 
exploited by its owner. The trade is 
1 heterogeneous lot and if you analyze 
how a particular firm operates you 
pretty well forecast its reaction 
government proposal. 

If it tends to reduce his competi- 


vantages, 


can 


to any 
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tive advantage he will be a vocal ob- 
jector. On the other hand if it hurts 
his competitor he will be a noncom- 
mittal bystander, or even a vocal 
proponent. As a group, the trade 
pays lip service to the importance of 
getting the government out of com- 
petitive private business, but in a 
secret ballot I am sure a fair sized 
block of votes would show a prefer- 
ence for government handling of the 
entire domestic portion of the expert 
movement—up to the point of FOB 
seaboard, that is. I do not want to 
seem cynical. Certainly the vigorous 
premotion of one’s business interest 
is a necessary part of our system. 
But within the narrow confines of 
the export trade, and with respect to 
government relations, the net effect 
is often to retard the use of common 
sense and the development of an en- 
vironment which will ultimately 
benefit all. 

The best solution would seem to lie 
in broadening the base. Last winter a 
grcup of nine prominent grain men 
organized themselves for the purpose 
of securing changes in government 
regulations needed to advance the in- 
terests of all segments of the grain 
trade and of our agricultural eco- 
nomy generally. As individuals they 
represent country elevators, terminal 
elevators, commission merchants, ex- 
porters, private trade and coopera- 
tives, the three principal grain ex- 
changes and two national grain trade 
associations. When, collectively, they 
have stood united on a given proposi- 
tion, as they have in a number of 
cases, both the trade and government 
have felt confident that the interests 
of all are being advanced. We in the 
export trade have this group to thank 
for a number of constructive changes 
in government policy including the 
new and progressive feed grain ex- 
port pregram put into effect this past 
summer. 

With this background, let me pro- 
ceed with the pleasures and vicissi- 
tudes encountered under government 
programs: 

THE DOLLAR SHORTAGE: 

The first, and from every stand- 
point the largest, effort of our gov- 
ernment to deal with the dolla 
shortage was the lend lease program 
which was in effect from 1940 until 
the end of hostilities with Japan 
Subsequently, the War Department, 
in its civilian aid program, assumed 
the burden of supplying most of the 
grain and other supplies needed by 
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friend and foe alike in the wake of 
war. The grain involved was trans- 
ferred to the War Department by 
CCC, fortunately for CCC at its in- 
ventory cost, and was distributed by 
Army both as relief and for compen- 
sation, depending upon the econcmic 
situation in the country of destina- 
tion. This major program continued 
until replaced by the Marshall Plan 
in 1948. The UNRRA program was 
conducted at the same time as the 
Army’s civilian aid program and was 
directed to the same end but operated 
on a much smaller scale. It was 
doomed to extinction for the reason 
that large contributing nations pre- 
ferred direct rather than internation- 
al control of such expenditures. 

The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, organized in 1947 to ad- 
minister the Marshall Plan, com- 
menced full-sca’e operations in 1948 
and struggled with the many prob- 
lems of the dollar gap. Reorganized 
as the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion and later as the International 
Cooperation Administration, it is 
still with us and will remain in the 
foreseeable future. Its principal pre- 
occupation is now with items other 
than grain, which for the most part 
is now financed under the Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 
1954, popularly known as Public Law 
480. 

Ignoring sections relating to loans 
and grants-in-aid, the ICA program 
operates briefly as follows: 

After a formal agreement has been 
entered into with a foreign govern- 
ment, the ICA issues to that coun- 
try, upon its application, a purchase 
authorization specifying the kind, 
quantity and maximum dollar 
amount of the commodity and the 
commencement and expiry of periods 
during which contracting and ship- 
ment must be made. Details of the 
agreement are announced publicly by 
ICA. U.S. exporters and foreign im- 
porters then negotiate contracts as 
they would for free dollar business, 
except that the contract and all sub- 
sequent related documents must refer 
to the applicable procurement au- 
thorization number. The _ contract 
price is expressed in U.S. dollars and 
delivery may be either f.o.b. U.S. 
ports or basis cost and freight to the 
foreign port of destination. The im- 
porter pays for the commodity by de- 
positing at his bank local currency 
equal in value to his dollar commit- 
ment at the rate of exchange set by 
the inter-government agreement. 
These are the so-called ‘“counter- 
part funds.” The local bank holds 
these funds for the account of the 
U.S. and instructs a U.S. bank to 
open in seller’s favor a dollar letter 
of credit payable to seller upon pre- 
sentation of shipping documents. The 
U.S. bank has already received a let- 
ter of commitment from ICA, guar- 
anteeing reimbursement for the dol- 
lar outlay. 

You will note that up to this point 
there is no suggestion of a donation 
to the ccoperating country. The nec- 
essity of depositing counterpart funds 
provides the buyer the incentive to 
bargain for the lowest available 
price. The donation comes in connec- 
tion with the disposition of counter- 
part funds. They accumulate for our 
government’s account in each bene- 
ficiary country. A small proportion 
is used to pay local expenses of our 
government. Many local projects, in- 
cluding roads, schools and power 
plants have been built with these 
funds. In the early years large sums 
were turned over to Great Britain 
and were used to balance the budget 
of its labor government then engaged 
in the waseful nationalization of cer- 
tain industries. That brought forth 
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NEW CAKE DESSERT—Two Min- 
neapolis food distributors were on 
hand as Centennial Cobbler Cake was 
introduced into the Twin Cities when 
a carload of General Mills, Inc., in- 
stitutional cake mixes rolled into the 


Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad 
yards. Don A. Stevens, right, vice 
president and general manager of 
the flour division of GMI, hands 
packages of the new mix to Douglas 
Smythe, left, sales manager of insti- 
tutional products for May Brothers, 
and Don Ekelund, owner and man- 
ager of the Ekelund Coffee Co. The 
introduction here is a special salute 
to the Minnesota statehood centen- 
nial, said R. E. Gaylord, manager of 
the institutional products department 
of GMI. 





objection, which prompted 
Congress to firmer action in defining 
permissible uses of counterpart 
funds. It is important to note before 
passing on that from the outset em- 
phasis has been on expenditures of 
counterpart funds for military aid. 


vociferous 


Program Run Smoothly 

speaking, the ICA pro- 
gram has run smoothly from the 
standpoint of the grain exporter. It 
is replete with controls designed to 
prevent foreign buyers from using 
the pregram for the purpose of sim- 
ply converting soft currency to U.S. 
dollars. Of such restrictions the trade 
cannot complain. However, justifiable 
objection can be and has been made 
to other aspects of the program. 
First, ICA refuses to convert funds 
to finance carrying charges. Suppose, 
for example, that an exporter sells 
f.o.b. Baltimore for September ship- 
ment, and the buyer’s vessel doesn’t 
arrive until October 15th. Under all 
commercial contracts the buyer must 
pay a penalty known as “carrying 
charges” to reimburse the seller for 
the storage, insurance and interest 
charges incurred by seller as a result 
of the delays. 

If the sale has been financed with 
ICA funds, the buyer, as a rule, does 
not deny his liability but he invari- 
ably pleads there is just no way for 
him to pay the cbligation in dollars. 
Second, the trade has objected to 
ICA’s procedures in reimbursing the 
cost of ocean freight. Some foreign 
buyers insist that sellers offer f.o.b. 
U.S. ports or cost and freight, port 
of destination buyer’s option. Fail- 
ure to offer both ways will eliminate 
a seller from consideration. 

So, for example, to avoid elimina- 
tion we may offer f.o.b. a designated 
U.S. port at $60 per ton or cost and 
freight port of destination at $70 
buyer’s option. The buyer takes c.&f. 
port of destination and opens two 
letters of credit, one for the grain at 
$60 and one for the freight at $10. 
Now suppose the freight market 


Generally 
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moves against us and we are required 
to pay $12 for the freight. Of course, 
we can collect only $10, which leaves 
us with a loss of $2 per ton, or $20,- 
000 on the entire cargo. We guessed 
wrong and must take our loss with- 
out complaint, for these are the rules 
cf the game. But suppose on the next 
tender we guess right, the freight 
market moves in our favor and we 
cover at $8. Can we collect $10? No! 
Our documents “disclose” that the 
freight cost us only $8, and we are 
told that ICA regulations spec fically 
provide that ocean freight is reim- 
bursable only at cost. This game of 
“heads you win, tails I lose” 
ter one. 


New Idea 

In 1953 a new idea for ICA be- 
came law. Section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act was rewritten to pro- 
vide ICA the authority to finance the 
export of agricultural surpluses to 
the extent of a minimum of $100 mil 
lion and a maximum of $250 million 
It provided that counterpart funds 
thus generated were to be used to 
purchase things required by the U.S. 
rather than by the beneficiary ccoun- 
try. The need for American air bases 
in Western Europe apparently 
prompted this. This new approach 


is a bit- 


meant:—we would (1) d’spose of sur- 
pluses and (2) get needed foreign 


bases; the foreign buyers would get 
essential foods without expending 
dollars—and all this without need for 
dollar appropriations. Obvicusly, this 
was a politically potent combination! 
Of course, Congress was required to 
appropriate funds, but this was little 


more than a formality, since CCC 
had already disbursed funds involved 
in acquiring its inventory. The $250 


million maximum was quickly reach- 
ed 

Section 550 of the Mutual Security 
Act set the pattern for PL 480, under 


which billicns of dollars have ever 
since been involved. The air bases 
are long since paid for, and long 
term loans to beneficiary countries 


have become the order of the day in 
the disposition of counterpart funds 

Since PL 480 is strictly an agri- 
cultural program, Congress commit- 
ted it to USDA for administration. 
The mechanics of the program are, 
with few exceptions, like those of the 
ICA prozram. In fact, ICA regula- 
tions—all 12 pages of very fire print 

were adopted almost verbatim by 
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the department in administering PL 
480. 
One distinction between the two 
programs merits special mention. Un- 
ike ICA, USDA seems unable to re 
sist the temptation to use the pre- 
curement authorization as a simple 
means of altering the patierns of 
grain movement regardless of the im 
pact of such action on the private 
trade. Early this spring it negotiated 
an agreement with Yugoslavia for fi- 
nancing of wheat sales. Procurement 
authorization was issued for almost 
20 million bushels, but with an un- 
usual provision excluding soft red 
wheat, a variety raised throughout 


| ro 


the eastern half of the U.S. 


This action—unannounced, unpre 
dicted and completely inconsisient 
with previous purchase authoriza- 


tions—came at a time when unsold 
supplies of scft red wheat were sti 
in the hands of farmers; 
when the domestic price was low and 
the domestic demand virtually non- 
existent; when the grain trade had 
considerable stocks in export posi- 
tion awaiting foreign buyers; when, 
in short, every economic sign would 
indicate that this variety of wheat 
was still very much in surplus 

Then several months later, again 
without notice, CCC issued an au- 
horization to Poland that provided 
for the purchase of soft red winter 
wheat only. In the intervening time 
he trade, caught with large supplies 
and no apparent markets, had been 
forced to unload soft red wheat at 
acrificial prices. To this day we have 
had no good exp'‘anaticn for these 
contradictory actions of CCC, or for 
the losses the grain trade was forced 


to bear 
OUR TWO-PRICE POLICY: 


By this subtitle I mean our govern- 
ment’s policy of supporting domestic 


eastern 


market prices above the level of 
prices in the world market. Since we 
must continue to compete in the 
world market, some kind of export 


subsidy has been required 

I need not go into the details of 
our price support program—I am not 
qualified to do so. Suffice it to say 
that existing legislation § prohibits 
CCC from disposing of its inventory 
except at the market price or the so- 


called formula price, whichever is 
higher. The formula price is defined 
as 105% of the current support price 


plus reasonable costs of carrying the 


grain to be so’d. The act contains a 
number of exemptions, two of which 
are of real importance; first, sales of 
commodities in danger of going out 
of condition, and second, sales for ex- 
pert are not subject to price limita- 


tions. This law quite effectively in 
sulates stocks of CCC from the do 
mestic market 

Ge-erally speaking, CCC has fol- 


lowed the policy of offering competi- 
tively for export whether or not the 
world price is seriously below the do- 
mestic price, to say nothing of the 
formula price. While our government 
can afford to this loss, the 
private trade obviously cannot, so fo1 
long periods of time the movement 
into export has been dominated and 
at times even monopolized by sales 
from CCC stocks, direct or through 
the private trade 


absorb 
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Since the beginning of our price 
support policy, wheat has almost con- 
tinuously required a subsidy to com- 
pete in world markets. Soybeans 
move in export in considerable vol- 
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ume and have never been subsidized. 
The record for other grains is spotty. 

Our government's first subsidy ven- 
ture applicable to commercial stocks 
of wheat began in the late thirties 
and continued until private exports 
came to a standstill during World 
War II. The mechanics were rather 
simple. An exporter wired or phoned 
the subsidy desk in Washington and 
offered to export a specified number 
of bushels from a specified coast in 
consideration for a given subsidy 
rate, which was usually established 
by negotiation during the conversa- 
tion. Upon agreement, a simple sub- 
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sidy contract was prepared, embody- 
ing existing regulations, such as they 
were, including penalties for default 
As the exporter completed shipments 
of wheat, he proved export by send- 
ing copies of the bills of lading, 
weight and grade certificates to 
Washington. In due time he received 
a subsidy on the quantity actually 
shipped at the agreed rate. 

As far as I know no one complain- 
ed that there was dishonesty, co.lu- 
sion or mistreatment in the adminis- 
tration of the program. Nevertheless, 
many distrusted a system involving 
so much personal negotiation and so 
little official publication cf agree- 
ments reached. There was always the 
feeling that the most persistent talk- 
er obtained the best terms. Life must 
have been rather unpleasant for the 
administrator. An interesting aspect 
of the system was that the subsidy 
moved only upwards or continued a! 
the same level regardless of fluctua- 
tions in the domestic market. Ob- 
viously this system would never work 
today, but it did have one feature [ 
which we have only recently return- 
ed, after all these years, and that is 
—recognition that the trade should 
have some voice in setting the sub- 
sidy rate whether or not the govern- 
ment accepts what the trade has to 
say. 


Next Subsidy Plan 

The next subsidy plan, also applica- 
ble only to wheat, had its birth in 
the late forties and was designed to 
implement the International Wheat 
Agreement. This agreement estab- 
lished a floor price at or above which 
the signatory importing countries 
agreed to purchase their subscribed 
quotas. It also set a ceiling price at 
or below which the signatory export 
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KENTUCKY CORN BREAD WEEK—Gov. A. B. Chandler, seated, has pro- 
claimed Oct. 5-12 as Kentucky Corn Bread Week. Pictured with the governor 


as he signed the proclamation are, left to right: Walter Crews, 


Farmers 


Union Mill, Versailles; Charles B. Long, Jr., Climax Roller Mills, Shelby- 
ville, secretary of the Kentucky Millers Assn., and Phillip Weisenberger, 
Weisenberger Flour Mills, Midway, chairman of the corn bread committee 


of the association. 





countries agreed to sell their sub- 
scribed quotas. The agreed price 
range was set at such a discount un- 
der the then current price levels that 
most importing countries readily ac- 
cepted sizeable quoctas—just to be on 
the safe side. In implementing the 
program the several exporting coun- 
tries established mechanics which 
gave special price treatment to sig- 
natory buyers. 

During the original term of the 
IWA, world supplies of wheat steadi- 
ly improved and the world price level 
gravitated toward the IWA price 
range. Then the U.K. failed to renew. 
To avoid estranging its best custom- 
er, Canada modified its wheat price 
structure to give equal treatment to 
member and nen-member alike. The 
U.S. quickly followed suit. We still 
have the IWA with us today but buy- 
ing quotas are not and have never 
been enforced. Some countries choose 
to record their purchases within the 
IWA; others do not. In any event, it 
is difficult to see what either a buyer 
or seller can accomplish within IWA 
that he cannot equal or perhaps im- 
prove, and more simply, outside IWA. 

I recall a cargo sale we once made 
to one of the smaller buyer signa- 
tories. His IWA quota was about ex- 
hausted so he requested half the car- 
go within IWA and half outside. I 
have forgotten the exact reason, but 
distinctly remember that our price 
on the portion outside IWA figured 
slightly lower than the portion inside. 
The buyer asked that we reverse the 
trades, adding that it would be most 
difficult to explain to his government 
that better purchases could be made 
outside than inside IWA. 


IWA is nevertheless significant in 
two respects. First, by necessary im- 
plication all participants endorse 
the principle of dumping. In one form 
or another most countries engage in 
this practice, but continue to express 
aversion to it. It’s still a naughty 
word. Perhaps someone should coin a 
new word to describe it with the ap- 
peal of, say, “Parity,” or “Fair 
Trade,” or “Right-to-Work.” Second, 
the mechanics of our subsidy pro- 
gram designed to implement IWA set 
the pattern for subsequent subsidy 
programs, and most of the original 
practices still apply today with re- 


spect to wheat. The significant fea- 
tures were: 

Each work-day at 3:30 p.m. 

i" Washington time, CCC an- 


nounced the subsidies it would pay on 

all eligible sales made and reported 

prior to the next subsidy announce- 
ment. 

To be eligible for recording, 

* the sale must have been made 

to a qualified buyer, resident in the 


country of destination. The price, 
converted to f.o.b. U.S. port, must 
have been within the IWA price 


range. Time of shipment must have 
been within limits expressed in the 
current subsidy announcement. 


The act of reporting the sale 
consisted of the exporter dis- 


patching a telegram abstract of the 
pertinent contract terms to CCC 
prior to 3:30 p.m. on the day the ex- 
porter wanted his sale recorded. The 
exporter then proved his sale and the 
timing thereof by mailing certified 
or photo copies of the cables leading 
up to the sale and such other evi- 
dence as CCC requested. If the tim- 
ing of the sale was on one subsidy 
day and the reporting thereof on an- 
other, and if there was any difference 
in subsidy existing on the two days, 
the exporter would receive only the 
lower of the two. 

If the CCC found the evidence 

in order it would issue a sub- 
sidy contract to the exporter, afte 
having first wired a tentative accept- 
ance in reply to the exporter’s re- 
porting telegram. The subsidy con- 
tract contained a repetition of all 
controlling and variable terms. 

After actual shipment, the ex- 

r porter proved export by sub- 

mitting to the local CCC office, cer- 
tified or true copies of the shipping 
documents, attached to a detailed 
voucher, and all identified with the 
appropriate subsidy contract. 

If CCC found these papers to 

* evidence exact compliance with 

the terms of the subsidy contract, 
payment for subsidy was dispatched 
forthwith. 

Now, this doesn’t sound overly 
complicated, and once exporters be- 
came accustomed to it, the mechanics 
flowed rather smoothly in the great 
majority of cases. In actual practice 
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serious difficulties were and still can 
be experienced. Let me refer to an 
example of the pitfalls involved in 
the concept of “time of sale.” 

On one occasion an American ex- 
porter sold three cargoes of wheat to 
a Spanish firm who purchased for ac- 
count of the Spanish government. 
That’s approximately 1 million bush- 
els. The exporter reported the sale 
to CCC on the same day and made 
application for the current subsidy 
which CCC accepted. The exporter 
promp‘ly bought in wheat to cover 
his sale. It was a good trade and he 
made a fair profit—some $5,000, in 
fact. In due time the wheat was ex- 
ported and he collected the agreed 
subsidy. Several weeks later the ex- 
porter received a claim from CCC 
for $80,000, with the explanation that 
CCC had received evidence from the 
International Wheat Council in Lon- 
don that the Span'sh government 
had actually purchased the wheat 
from the Spanish buyer on a day 
some weeks prior to the day on which 
the exporter had made and reported 
his sale 

During those weeks our domestic 
market had advanced some 8¢. Dur- 
ing the same period CCC had corres- 
pondingly advanced its export sub- 
sidy so that the world price of this 
wheat did not change. Because the 
sale was deemed to have been made 
ind reported on different days, the 
exporter was required to take the 
lower of the two subsidies. The ex- 
porter argued that he was not a party 
to contract until the day he sold to 
the Spanish firm, that the Spanish 
firm was neither a qualified U.S. ex- 
porter nor a qualified Spanish im- 
porter—and hence not a principal to 
the IWA sale. After several months 
of futile negetiations he paid CCC's 
claim. 


Related Oddity 

Here is another and somewhat re- 
lated cddity. If an exporter makes a 
sale overnight and the market turns 
against him before he can cover, he 
is invariably tempted to wait for the 
new combination of market and sub 
sidy effective the following day. He 
cannot do this under present regula- 
tions because he will find himself 
with only the lewer of the two sub- 
sidies involved. However, foreigners 
who qualify as importers abroad 
have been able to avoid this limita- 
tion by establishing subsidiaries in 
this country which readily qualify as 
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exporters. Since transactions be- 
tween the two can easily be arranged 
to conform to the requirements of 
the regulation the seller is able to 
establish the subsidy in any transac- 
tion virtually at the time of his own 
choosing. Theoretically, an Ameri- 
can exporter could accomplish the 
same thing by becoming a qualified 
importer in each of the foreign coun- 
tries in which he desires to sell 
grain. However, this is not simple be- 
cause of the limitations each of these 
countries imposes on foreign firms. 

Many of these trouble spots were 
carried forward into our present 
wheat subsidy program. While they 
still exist under the IWA portion of 
the new program, long negotiations 
have breught relief in transactions 
outside IWA. We may now sell to an 
intermediate principal, who may but 
need not be a resident in the country 
of destination. The date of that sale 
becomes the relevant date in estab 
lishing the subsidy rate. 

In September, 1956, USDA put in- 
to effect its wheat export program 
payment-in-kind, more popularly 
known as “GR-345." This program 
was a tremendous step forward. I 
will treat that in greater detail unde: 
the discussion of surplus disposal, but 
the significant features relating to 
subsidy belong here. With one nota- 
ble exception the subsidy mechanics 
of the new program were borrowed 
from the old, with some refinement 
and with changes discussed above 
with respect to sales outside IWA. 

The most significant change con- 
cerns the last link in the chain. In- 
stead of paying a subsidy in the form 
of dollars, CCC now makes payment 
in the form of an export certificate 
commonly called “scrip”. It is re- 


deemable only in wheat at the dollar 


amount stated on its face. CCC offers 
wheat for redemption daily, theoreti- 
cally at the domestic market price. 
So leng as CCC céffers competitively, 
scrip is as good or better than cash, 
since CCC often has wheat of a qual- 
ity not readily available in the free 
market. Wheat purchased in redemp- 
tion of scrip must be exported and, 
in turn, qualifies for an export sub- 
sidy. 


Last Point 

I now come to my last point on 
wheat subsidy. It is the problem of 
“multiple subsidy” rates. This preb- 
lem has plagued the trade ever since 
the system of wheat subsidies was 


established under IWA. It carried 
through to the new program under 
which it became at times more ag- 
gravated than ever before. It is not 
yet solved satisfactorily and it be- 
comes increasingly important with 
the advent of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. From the outset the department 
has continued to maintain three sep- 
arate and variable levels of subsidy 

one on the east coast, one on the 
Pacific coast, and another on the Gulf 
coast. Frequently they have arbitrar- 
ily favored shipments from one coast 
at the expense of another, in re- 
sponse to what strange pressures o1 
considerations we will never know 


The manifest ridiculousness of this 
policy was best illustrated by the 
remarkable movement of wheat from 
the Pacific coast almost two years 
ago. For a period of more than two 
months tremendous quantities of 
wheat moved from the west coast 
into export—far in excess of reason- 
able expectations for the area. At its 
relatively cheap price, foreign de- 
mand for the particular class of 
wheat involved was admittedly 
strong, but as the demand was felt 
and as the domestic prices rose, the 
department also raised its subsidy 
level, keeping the wheat arbitrarily 
cheap in the world market. As the 
volume of export continued, wheat 
premiums on our east coast began to 
fall and the subsidy followed them 
down, making the possibility of ex- 
port even less likely. 


The disparity became such that 
despite the existence of substantial 
stocks in export position in east 
coast elevators, vast quantities of 
wheat moved from the Pacific coast 
to Europe via the Panama Canal 
and to cap the climax, all of this oc- 
curred during the acute shortage of 
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shipping caused by the Suez crisis 
The private trade suffered heavily in 
this situation because stocks they 
had moved into normal export posi 
ticn in the East could not be sold 
and long and uneconomic movements 
of other stocks were necessary to fill 
the unusual demand 

Many trade members, feeling that 
the multiple subsidy was responsible, 
called for the adoption of a single 
subsidy for all coasts and all classes 
of wheat. The proposal has neve! 
been officially accepted cr rejected, 
but we are pleased to note that the 
department has apparently adopted 
internal controls to accomp!ish a 
similar effect. Even under this im- 
proved situation, as recently as this 
past spring and early summer, there 
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PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEMS like this are modern replace- 
ments for the old “elevator’”’ method of moving grain and grain 
products through the mill. The products literally ride on air as they 
are carried from one process to another. Every step of the way all 
factors are controlled to guard Pillsbury quality and uniformity. 
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WHAT SELLS BAKED FOODS? 


TAKES OLD-FASHIONED 
SKILLS AND ULTRA-MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


to mill, grade, process and distribute Pillsbury Flours 












EVEN X-RAYS find their important place in an ultra-modern Pillsbury Mill. This equipment is used 
to probe to the heart of wheat shipments, assure the soundness of the raw material. Years ago a 
miller could grind wheat into flour with relatively simple equipment. But, today, modern bakers 
require flour milled to close specifications. The uniform production of such flour depends on extensive 
scientific tests and controls—the kind of research that has become standard practice at Pillsbury. 


AUTOMATION AT WORK! This engineer is reading the many 
instruments essential to process control. Sensitive measurements 
are taken at each critical stage of the transformation of various 
wheats into individual flours, each with its pre-determined 
specifications . . . each designed for specific baking use. 
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THE PATIENCE AND SKILL of experienced craftsmen are still required in the modern flour mill. Even in an age of electronic 
marvels, there is no substitute for the practiced know-how of the Master Miller. Here a Pillsbury craftsman prepares — 


with exacting accuracy—a grinding surface on a mill roller. Skill 


PILLSBURY PLANT at Springfield, Illinois is one of 9 where carefully selected 
wheat is processed. At Springfield, quality bakery flours are produced, as well 
as the famous Pillsbury Bakery Mixes and Bases. Almost completely auto- 
matic in operation, this Springfield mix plant is one of the most modern of 
its kind in the world. Rigid quality control is exercised by constant testing. 
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was a period during which thirty 
different wheat subsidies were an- 
nounced daily, and on a typical day 
they ranged from 23 to 83¢ bu. Past 
experience gives ample proof that 
wheat subsidies have been manipu- 
lated in an effort to correct what 
somebody or some group in the de- 
partment deemed to be an imbalance 
in the export movement or in do- 
mestic price relationships. 

Individual and local pressure for 
special subsidy treatment is indeed 
tremendous. But the subsidy program 
was not created to reverse what 
would otherwise occur in a free mar- 
ket under the normal action of sup- 
ply and demand. The department has 
the power to use or misuse the sub- 
sidy. The trade has suffered under 
this in the past, and will rest more 
easily when assurances are received 
that past abuses cannot recur. For 
the necessary purposes of hedging, 
the futures market here in Chicago 
is an invaluable tool. 

To a lesser extent the same applies 
to the futures markets in Kansas 
City and Minneapolis. Chicago and 
Duluth, with other lake ports, will soon 
become export points. We have no 
idea how CCC will apply the subsidy 
to shipments from such ports. But 
the first time lake port subsidies are 
manipulated to correct alleged im- 
balances, you can guess the conse- 
quences which will befall those who 
depend on the futures markets for 
hedging purposes. Sc the problem of 
multiple subsidy touches each 
ment of the trade, whether or not it 
is engaged directly in the export 
field. It behooves the trade to decide 
what it wants, and to bend its best 
efforts toward that end. 

Except for a brief and inconclusive 
experiment a few years ago, there 
has never been until recently a pro- 
gram to subsidize export of commer- 
cial stocks of feed grains. When the 
domestic market prices exceeded 
prices in the world market, exports 
of feed grain have moved entirely 
from CCC stocks. This has been the 
case most of the time since World 
War II. 

The concept of a subsidy program 
invelving payment-in-kind was _ so 
successful in the export of wheat 
that it was carried over into feed 
grains in a program announced by 
the Department of Agriculture in 


seg- 


May of this year. This program, 
popularly known as GR-368 covers 
exports of corn, barley, milo, oats 


and rye. Compared with the earlier 
but still existing wheat program, 
GR-368 has several highly interest- 
ing innovations and simp ifications. 
Subsidy rates are determined by 
competitive bids rather than admin- 
istrative fiat. The exporter’s bid must 
reach CCC by 3:30 p.m. on the day 
he wants it considered. It is simple 
and standardized in format, reading 
for example: 


‘GR-368 Corn—Open May 8&8 
100,000 bu. Atlantic/Gulf 
July-August 10 cents bushel” 


If CCC accepts a bid, the exporter 
is usually informed by 4 p.m. and by 
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5 p.m. the wire news services have 
publicized a consolidated listing of 
all bids accepted and rejected. That’s 
fast service indeed. From the exam- 
ple you will note other interesting 
features. It is not identified with any 
particular export sale. It is unneces- 
sary to register an export sale. CCC 
is not concerned whether the export- 
er has actually made a sale or wheth- 
er he is taking a long position in the 
anticipation of sales. Neither does it 
care to whom the exporter sells or 
where he ships the grain provided it 
is outside the U.S., its possessions 
and Canada. The same subsidy ap- 
plies whether export is made from 
either the Gulf or Atlantic coast. The 
remaining mechanics fcllow the pro- 
cedures already established for wheat 
for the most part. Scrip earned 
through export of one feed grain is 
redeemable in any feed grain offered 
by CCC but not in wheat. 

This program should prove that the 
rigidities and super-detail of the 
wheat program are quite unnecessary 
even for government purposes. 


Surplus Disposal 

Most of the programs we have con- 
sidered so far were really designed 
for surplus disposal. To that extent 
this sub-title is something of a dupli- 
cation; much of the ground has al- 
ready been covered. Examining the 
programs simply in chronological or- 
der would have been impractical. 
Organizing the material in these 
categories has eased the task some- 
what, but has left untouched two 
unusual programs, and an odd point 
or two still worth mentioning. 

Two years ago the CCC felt that 
offering export grain under credit 
terms might well attract additional 
buyers, and for this reason the CCC 
credit sales program was issued. Its 
object is simply to arrange for de- 
ferred payment at attractive interest 
rates, with higher rates for longer 
periods of deferred payment ranging 
from six months to three years. 
There has not been much response 
to this program for the reason that 
CCC requires as security, the irre- 
vocable guarantee of an American 
bank that the debt, with interest, 
will be paid when due. 

Needless to say, American banks 
are reluctant to give such a guaran- 
tee unless they have recourse on the 
American exporter in event of de- 
fault by the foreign buyer. The 
American exporter, in turn, doesn’t 
want to be left in this vulnerable 
position. The only large transaction 
under this program of which I am 
aware involved some 200,000 tons 
corn to Mexico. In that case the se- 
curity letter of credit was issued in 
favor of CCC by the American bank 
for account of the National Bank of 
Mexico, and without recourse on the 
American exporters, who were paid 
for. their services under a separate 
letter of credit. 

Interest rates under this program 
are published about the first of each 
month. At the cutset these rates 
were the same or a little higher than 
the New York prime rate. The in- 
tention no doubt was to avoid fric- 
tion with commercial banks. The pre- 
caution was found to be unnecessary 
and the trend of CCC rates has been 
downward. 


Barter Program 

The CCC barter program, like the 
credit sales program, is aimed purely 
at surplus disposal, but has received 
much more public attention. Legis- 
lative authority for this program 
exists in Title III of PL 480. One of 
the stated objectives is to save CCC 
expense by converting its surplus in- 
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ventory into strategic materials that 
can be stored at lesser cost with 
lesser risk of going out of condition. 
Since the seiler cf the material takes 


agricultural goods in payment, and 
since he must sell and ship them 


abroad, there is an apparent gain all 
around. 

However, if such sales of agricul- 
tural products merely displace sales 
that would otherwise be made any- 
way there is no gain. Since the stra- 
tegic stockpile in its present mag- 
nitude can hardly be considered a 
good investment, it can be argued 
that such trades actually create ad- 
ditional Congress recognized 
this, and in the act instructed CCC 
to conduct this program in such a 
way that it would not displace nor- 
mal sales. 


losses. 


During the early stages of the pro- 
gram, CCC paid little attention to 
this admonition. Profitable sales of 
bauxite, manganese, industrial dia- 
monds, and other materials were 
made to the General Supply Admin- 
istration for stockpiling. At the very 
least, the program created an addi- 
tional market for such items; but for 


obvious reasons, metal merchants 
were reluctant to become involved 
in the export of grain and cotton, 


so it quickly became the custom for 
the seller of materials to assign to a 
commodities exporter that portion of 
the barter contract relating to agri- 
cultural commodities, and to pay the 
latter a commission for handling this 
phase of the transaction. 

The amount of the commission was 
subject to negotiation, and from 2 
and 5% was normal. Since most 
grain moving into export had to be 
obtained from CCC anyway, that 
gave quite a cost advantage to the 


grain exporter who participated in 
the barter transactions. To stay in 
business, most if not all grain ex- 


porters scught this business with the 
result that export grain margins re- 
turned to normal and CCC grain was 
continually offered and sold abroad 
at prices considerably below. the 
price paid to CCC. 

Quite aside from the profit on the 
sale of metals, the item of interest 
enhanced the margin that the metals 
firm could split with his grain or 
cotton partner. If the delivery of ma- 
terials could be spread over, say, five 
years, and if the grain could be 
quickly sold, exported and converted 
into cash, that meant obtaining the 
use of someone else’s money, free of 
interest, for an average period of, 
say, two years. Of course, if CCC 
gave up the grain before receiving 
the metals, the CCC properly de- 
manded adequate security, but that 
presented no great obstacle to sub 
stantial companies 


Changes Made 

Obviously this business displaced 
normal sales and CCC called a halt 
by (1) prohibiting sales of grain ob- 
tained in barter transactions for 
ICA or PL 480, Title I funds, (2) 
charging interest, at the credit sales 
program rate, for any pre-deliveries 
of grain, and (3) eliminating barter 
transactions which displaced normal 
free dollar business. Under these re- 
strictions the barter program has 
continued, but at a much slower pace 
and without the old margins. For the 


past several months CCC has em- 
ployed an additional limitation to 
assure that a proposed barter pro- 


posal will truly result in additional 
sales. Perhaps 90% of recent barter 
transactions have been concluded on 
a strictly bilateral basis, with both 
sides of the barter finalized in ad- 
vance. For example — manganese- 
corn, respectively from and to France 
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only. Or, chrome-rice, respectively 

from and to the Philippines only. 
The barter and credit sales pro- 

grams are the only remaining export 
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grain programs filled entirely with 
CCC stocks. That is the significant 
accomplishment of the current pro- 
grams—GR-345 for wheat, and GR- 





International Wheat Council, 1958-59 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1958-59 
Through Sept. 19, 1958 


{1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 




















Importing U.S —Australia— ——Canada Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh Fi 
OS SE oe atid aoa << oe - —- 
Belgium 2.4 3.8 5.9 2.0 8.3 6.1 "14.4 
Bolivia ... 6.9 6.9 6.9 
Brazil irae wba in ioe 2s ‘a ea 
Costa Rica ‘ 2.9 3.8 6.7 6.7 
Cuba ‘ 43.5 22.2 1.1 43.5 23.3 66.8 
Denmark : 3.8 1.7 : 5.5 5.5 
Dom. Republic 3 tt 1.4 3 2.5 2.8 

Ecuador ; ' ‘ 

Egypt 

El Salvador 7.6 1.0 _ 8.6 8.6 

Germany . 166.1 156.9 364.5 +364.5 

Greece 

Guatemala 5.9 2.0 5 6 6.4 2.6 9.0 

Haiti 

Honduras 6 3 2 | 8 4 1.2 

Iceland 6 -_ 6 6 

India 15.2 15.2 15.2 

Indonesia 3.1 : bes 3.1 3.1 

Ireland 1.0 i2.5 17.9 31.4 31.4 

Israel 22.0 ; 22.0 22.0 

Italy : 

Japan 150.7 21.5 178.6 350.8 350.8 

Korea 

Lebanon iuve 

Liberia 2 o 2 2 

Mexico : ; 

Netherlands 25.1 20.4 2 97.9 3 123.0 20.9 143.9 

New Zealand 46.2 2 46.2 2 46.4 

Nicaragua 4.2 . 7 4.9 4.9 

Norway 4.1 3.2 30.6 : 36.0 3.2 $39.2 

Panama 5.8 5 6.3 6.3 

Peru , 2 oe 2 2 

Philippines 4.7 34.2 3 8.3 4.7 42.8 47.5 

Portugal! ! — 1.0 6.9 11.7 *18.6 

Saudi Arabia 

Spain : 

Switzerland 65.2 65.2 65.2 

South Africa oa 

Vatican City . 

Venezuela . 2.0 11.2 2 4.2 2.2 15.4 17.6 

Yugoslavia ; ¥ 
Totals 447.4 126.9 80.2 3.8 555.6 25.0 1,132.9 166.6 1,299.5 


**Less than .100. 


*Iincludes 300 metric tons flour to Belgium from France; 6,900 metric tons wheat and 10,600 


metric toons of flour to Portugal from France 
t+includes 21,400 metric tons wheat from Fra 
tincludes 700 metric tons wheat from France 


nce and 20,100 metric tons wheat from Sweden 
and 600 metric tons wheat from Sweden 





Crop Estimates for Sept. 1, 1958 





ee ew ee “ejeapesjerscbe Production ~~ ~~ ~~ 
State Average 1957 : Indicated’ :~ Average ~:~ ~ 1957: indIcated 
his aS 197-56: 79T —; 958: igh7e56 ; 2997 +: 1958 
. (=  I——— "Soe ” 
. Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Wis. 3 . . . ’ i 
Minn. : 17.4 22.5 31.0 14,795 12,600 22,909 
Iows 18.9 24.0 28.0 261 288 336 
N. Dak. 13.0 19.0 22.0 91, 980 91,504 120, 780 
S. Dak. 10.4 18.5 21,0 28,959 27 ,602 37,275 
Nebr. 12.8 16.0 19,0 750 22k 1 
Mont. 15.6 16.0 19,0 54,245 28 , 960 37,15 
Idaho 32.8 43.0 39.0 20 ,225 22, 446 23,205 
Wyo. 16.7 23.0 23.0 1,327 920 782 
Colo. 18.6 25.5 19.0 1,751 1,122 950 
N. Mex. ; 14.4 13.5 1.5 264 230 290 
Utah 32.5 36.0 31.0 2,803 2,664 2,480 
Nev. 29.4 36.0 37.0 355 504 592 
Wash. 23.2 33.0 25.0 12,248 7,062 3,900 
Oreg. = :_ _ 256. _ _ _ 3020. _ _ _27,0_ _ _ 5,249 _ _ _3,330_ _ _ _ 2,700 
ae 14.9 20.5 23,0 236,707 200,221 25,472 
DURUM WHEAT 
~ Tn s_ _ _ _ “Yield per“acre — ue Stele “sai phe Production” ~ ~~ ~ ~~ 
State : Average ~; IndIcatea™:~ Average ~:~ ~~ 37 Indicated” 
aes 1967-56 _:_ _ 2997 _:__ 1958 _:_ 1947-56 seni 1 
—_— itonw|6d6L— 
: Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Minn. $ 13.6 23.0 25.0 666 , ] 76 
N. Dak. 11.8 18.0 22.0 24, 387 26 ,640 18,238 
S. Dak. 10.2 16.5 21,0 2,454 1,947 1,170 
wom. :23/17.7 1.0 00 Vion. se5 i006 
Ss Be 11.9 17.4 21.9 29,904 39,680 21, 22h: 


~— wwe mw ee ee ee eK OKO ewe ee ee ew ew ee ewe ew ewe ew ew ew ew ew ew ew ee ew ew ew ee ee 


1/ Short-time average, 


Included with “other spring" wheat prior to 195k. 


WHEAT: Production by Classes, for the United States 
at Se eae ee ee ee 
wer * ward red * softred ‘ Hard red’ Dur 1/' on Total 
iii mae s : 1,000 ~ 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Average 19k7=56 555,355 ’ TSS, 306 ’ I6I, 730 1,016,216 
1957 : 425,988 155,318 167,499 39,942 158,355 Miele 
1958 2/ : 827,779 195,653 22h,866 21,532 176,781 1,lh6,611 
~ T/"tncludes durum wheat In states for which estimates are not shown separately. 


Indicated September 1, 1958. 


bene- 


368 for feed grains. .The really 
ficial effect of these programs is the 


insulation of CCC stocks from the 
export market as they had previous 
ly been insulated, by from the 
domestic market. The return to the 
trade of this important 


law, 
private part 
of our wheat economy two years agi 
has revitalized virtually f 
ment of the grain industry. This has 
felt particularly by the 
modity exchanges and in the futures 
markets. It has also reduced the cost 
to the taxpayer by reducing the CCC 
takeover. We are tempted to add that 


every seg- 


com 


been 


it has increased total exports of 
wheat from the U.S., because sub 
stantial increases were experienced 
in the past two years 

However, this ccnclusion is diffi 


cult to justify since it tends to over- 
look the numerous factors which can 
be said to account for this 
The subsidy-in-kind program for feed 
grains is expected to show many of 


increase 


the same benefits realized after adop 
tion of the similar program for 
wheat. But I hope I have sufficiently 
emphasized there is still much un 
finished business. This is no time fo1 
the trade to rest its oars. We ire 
still far from the desired shore 
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October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4118 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Oct. 10-11 — Tri-section meeting, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 16-17—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; sec., Rondal Huffman, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
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A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 


Oct. 18-21—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.;  sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Il; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 30-31 — American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 38, Ill. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 7438 Loretto, Louisville 
11, Ky. 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, StahIman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
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Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Novy. 21-22—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January, 1959 


Jan, 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Il; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

April 7—-Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, IIL. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 
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May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec, sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-5—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec. H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 





BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Seedburo to Market 


Tryco Fumigant Pump 


DECATUR, ILL.—The Tryco Man- 
ufacturing Co., Decatur, manufactur- 
er of spraying equipment for weed 


and insect control, has announced 
that Seedburo Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, will market the firm’s model 


F-100 grain fumigant pump. 
Seedburo will have exclusive mar- 
keting of the unit. It is designed 
especially for heavier-than-air grain 
fumigant materials in flat or round 
storage buildings. Equipped with spe- 
cial packing that will withstand the 
penetrating action of grain fumi- 
gants, the unit delivers capacities up 
to 19 gal. per minute. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ELEVATOR MANAGER 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO—R. Dale 
Molesworth has been named man- 
ager of the Buhl Elevator, Buhl, 
Idaho, it was announced by C. J. 
Kelley, Twin Fal's, division manager 
for Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Mr. Molesworth has been with the 
firm for the past six years. He suc- 
ceeds William Matthews who has ac- 
cepted a position with a Blackfoot 
grain and fertilizer firm. 
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CHICAGO — The Quaker Oats Co. 
has reported new records in both 
sales and earnings for the _ sixth 
straight year. The company has re- 
perted net income of $12,917,701 on 
total sales of $314,517,368 in the busi- 
ness year which ended June 30, 1958. 
In the previous year, net income was 
$12,129,716 on sales of $302,637,511. 

After preferred dividends, net in- 
come amounted to $3.22 a share of 
common stock, compared with $3 
share the previous year after adjust- 
ment for a 10% stock dividend paid 
last November. Common and pre- 
ferred cash dividends declared during 
the year amounted to $7,531,737, 
compared with $7,104,139 last year. 

Plant investment for the year in- 
creased by $2,574,435 after depreci- 
ation of $4,514,921. This includes a 
portion of the cost of new manufac- 
turing facilities at Shiremanstown, 
Pa., major changes at Akron, Ohio, 
substantial additions at Marion, Ohio, 
and improvements made at other 
plants to increase productivity and 
efficiency. 

“Fortunately, the food industry has 
been one of the bright spots in the 
current business picture,” R. Doug- 
las Stuart, chairman of the board, and 
Donold B. Lourie, president, said in 
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Quaker Oats Reports New 
Records in Sales, Earnings 


the annual report. “Total grocery 
store sales for the first half of 1958 
were better than for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. Com- 
petition for the consumer's dollar re- 
mains at a high level, with many new 
products being introduced into the 
modern markets of today. 

“Again this past fiscal year we had 
record sales on Quaker Oats and 
Mother’s Oats, new records on Aunt 
Jemima Mixes, and an increased vol- 
ume on our total cereal line.” 

Foreign Business 

Sales outside of the U.S. included 
in the consolidated sales amounted to 
$43 million. In addition, the non-con- 
solidated companies had sales of $36 
million, so that total foreign business 
amounted to $79 million. The non- 
consolidated companies’ net income 
converted to U.S. dollars at present 
rates of exchange amounted to ap- 
proximately $2.6 million as compared 
to $2.4 million reported for the pre- 
vious year. Dividends received from 
the non-consolidated companies 
amounted to $1,590,792 as compared 
with $680,436 in the previous year. 

“Our foreign and export business 
has been satisfactory in spite of price 
controls and other restrictions in cer- 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
Consolidated Balance Sheets 


























ASSETS 
June 30 
CURRENT ASSETS: 1958 1957 
Cash . oaeee — $ 11,950,318 $ 12,184,059 
Securities of the U.S. government and its instrumentalities, at 
lower of cost or market ‘ Sa cam binete ia 30,192,979 28,070,765 
Accounts receivable, less reserves ; : : 23,896,676 22,239,461 
Inventories of grain, materials, products and supplies, at lower 
of cost or market ‘ ‘ stacied 31,486,375 30,340,012 
Total current assets $ 97,526,348 $ 92,834,297 
Investments in and advances to affiliates ievunees and South Ameri- 
can), at cost av , ..$ 2,455,592 $ 3,398,656 
Other receivables and investments $ 968.465 $ 977,742 
Prepaid expenses : $ 1,410,495 $ 2,235,161 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. at cost 
Land $ 2,948,358 $ 2,933,292 
Buildings and improvements 35,066,695 33,263,405 
Machinery and ~ pana 52,610,053 49,620,110 
Country elevators ‘ 5,932,393 5,723,388 
$ 96,557,499 $ 91,540,195 
Less—Reserves for depreciation 39,805,598 37,362,729 
$ 56,751,901 $ 54,177,466 
Patents, trademarks, trade rights and goodwill, less amortization....$ 1,512,581 $ 1,708,874 
$160,625,382 $155,332,196 
LIABILITIES 
June 30 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 1958 1957 
Accounts payable , ..$ 5,871,964 $ 5,643,510 
Accrued federal and Canadian income taxes 11,134,185 10,435,453 
Other accrued liabilities . 7,539,881 6.945.416 
Dividends payable 1,918,620 1,775,097 
Total current liabilities $ 26,464,650 $ 24,799,476 
FUNDED DEBT: 
2% % Debentures, due July |, 1964 ..$ 7,946,000 $ 7,965,000 
32% Notes, due Feb. |, 1977 ‘ 20,000,000 20.000.000 
4% Notes, due semi- -annually until March 1, 1966 , aes 1,200,000 
$ 27,946,000 $ 29,165,000 


CAPITAL STOCK AND EARNINGS RETAINED IN THE BUSINESS: 


Preferred, $100 par value, 6% cumulative, 
Authorized 250,000 shares; issued 
Common, $5 par value, 
Authorized 4 000,000 shares; issued— 
June 30, 1957, 3,355,967 shares 
June 30. 1958. 3.689.107 shares 
Amount in excess of par value 
Earnings retained in the business 


Less stock held in treasury—June 30, 1958, 
7,652 shares of preferred, at cost 


180,000 shares 


$ 18,060,000 $ 18,000,000 








‘ 16,779,835 
18,445,535 ones 
22,469,783 12,837,770 
48,297,346 54,321,670 

$107,212,664 $101,939,275 

997,932 571,555 

$106,214,732 $101,367,720 





$160,625,382 $155,332,196 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
For the Years Ended June 30 


Net sales 
Cost of goods ‘sold 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 


Income from operations 


Other income 
Income charges 


Income before federal and foreign income taxes 
Federal and foreign income taxes 


Net 


income 











1958 1957 

$314,517,368 $302,637,511 

. 235,142,111 229,400,454 
54,358,018 49,318,331 
.-$ 25,017,239 $ 23,918,726 
4,287,194 2,705,949 
1,529,152 1,928,699 

-$ 27,775,281 $ 24,695,976 
14,857,580 12,566,260 





seve $ 12,917,701 $ 12,129,716 





“Our new Aunt Jemima Buttermilk 
Pancake Mix was placed in national 


tain countries,” Mr. Stuart and M1 
Lourie said. “The combination of lo- 


cal inflation and the shortage of dol- distribution during the past fiscal 
lars in some areas makes it increas- year, and response from consumers 
ingly difficult for our managers there was gratifying. Alsc placed in na- 
to obtain materials and equipment tiona! distribution last year was our 
from the U.S. They are finding, how new Aunt Jemima C free Cake Easy 
ever, that they can obtain more and Mix, the sales of which have been 
more of these items locally with cer- most encouraging. Another new prod- 
tain advantages and are using a sub uct in this line of pnts ea foods, 
stantial share of their earnings to fi- Aunt Jemima Oatmeal Bread Easy 
nance their continued growth Mix, has been test-marketed and soon 

“We are presently building addi will have broad-scale distribution 
tional grain storage at our plant in Other new products, such as Instant 
Nakskov, Denmark, near Copenha- Oats, Instant Macaroni, Ken-L-Bur- 
gen, and are adding substantial man- el nel Sug ir Puffs, are being test- 
ufacturing facilities at Southall marketed 
England. We are expanding our plants Major Move 
in South America. In Cali, Colombia 

7 pape U the major moves the past 

new facilities are being installed for 





pilot plant operations on several new 


products. We are finding that the <r 

field for new products in many of The Rodney Milling Co. 
these countries is a fertile one. Dur- 25,000 Cwts. Capacity 

ing the past year we have intré duced Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 

a number of new products abroad KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


and have several others which will be 

tested during the present year. 
“Product development continues to 

be an important function of the c 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


m- 


pany. Our research organization is 

continuously engaged in an effort to CHICAGO OFFICE 
develop new products and to find Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
ways of improving existing ones. We BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


¢ "e CC mi > oO ) 
and are committed t in 1209 Statler Bldg. 


research program q 


believe in 


aggressive 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














‘Golden loaf 





Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 
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CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


Y\risekeudlor 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


Te WRU NORTON 
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iil 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Oklal oma Flour Mills Co 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 





BAKERY FLOURS 








To insure uniformity °« 
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fiscal year was the transfer of a sub- 
stantial part of the Akron operation 
to other sections of the country. The 
company is not leaving Akron but is 
installing new and modern equipment 
in what is called the Upper Plant, 
where it will have pre-milling opera- 
tions and grain storage. It is moving 
out of the Lower Plant, however, 
where the city has grown up around 
it, in order that it can properly serv- 
ice important eastern markets. It just 
completed the shift of its Akron feed 
manufacturing to other plants and is 
gradually shifting its cereal business 
in line with an over-all plan of im- 
proving production and service. 

During the year Gilbert H. Scrib- 
ner, Jr., was elected a director of the 
company succeeding Donald B. Doug- 
las, resigned. In December Frank C. 
Schell, Jr., was appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of product develop- 
ment. At a directors’ meeting of the 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., in 
November James G. Wharry was 
elected president, succeeding Reg R 
Faryon who became chairman of the 
board of directors. 

The number of stockholders has 
been growing steadily, the present 
figure of 18,623 representing a gain 
of 35% in the last five years, Mr 
Stuart and Mr. Lourie reported. 

Sales of the company’s chemicals 
division, mostly furfural and its de- 
rivatives, were called ‘quite satisfac- 
tory.” Present sales volume in some 
areas such as the synthetic fiber field 
is being affected by inventory adjust- 
ments. Ken-L-Ration dog food and 
Puss'n Boots cat food reached new 
highs in sales. A new pet food re- 
search facility is being planned at 
Barrington, Ill. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Elevator Erected 


CARLTON, ORE.—New and mod- 
era facilities, designed to speed up 
grain handling, are now in operation 
at Bernards-Madsen Grain Co. here 
A new elevator, containing eight 
storage bins, which provide space for 
10000 bu. or about five carloads of 
grain, has been erected. Its lift de- 
vice dumps grain trucks twice as fast 
as formerly was possible. The new 
facility is the fourth major construc 
tion undertaken by the company in 
the past 40 years, and the third since 
it became Bernards-Madsen Grain 
Co. in 1938. The first elevator was 
built in 1918 and was improved in 
1947. 








To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 


° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Loan Rates and Wheat Prices 
By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


N° is an appropriate time to 
make a comparison of wheat 
prices and the price support rates 
which have prevailed over past years. 
Will wheat prices increase to reach 
loan rates this year? How long can 
we expect discounts under loan to 
prevail? 

The price support program and its 
concurrent controls dominate wheat 
prices. Because of the importance of 
price supports, it is well to be inform- 
ed as to some of the past patterns 
of those relationships. 

No one, of course, can forecast 
prices correctly every time a fore- 
cast is issued. However, by looking 
at the present situation in light of 
history, you can gain a better idea 
of what relationships to expect be- 
tween wheat prices and price sup- 
ports. 

Exhibit 1 shows the relationship 
between the U.S. farm loan rate and 
the average price received by Kan- 
sas farmers for wheat since the pro- 
gram was initiated in 1938. It illus- 
trates how closely wheat prices have 
followed the loan rate. 

Preparation Described 

Here is how Exhibit 1 was pre- 

pared. The U.S. farm loan rate was 


located on the bottom scale. Then 
we read up until even with the ac- 
tual price received by farmers on the 
left-hand scale. At this point we 
placed a dot and wrote the year be- 
side it. After the dots were all lo- 
cated, a line was drawn that repre- 
sents the general relationships which 
have prevailed. It is similar to an 
average 

If each year had followed the usual 
pattern, the dots all would fall on 
the solid line. As you can see, they 
don't. When the dot is above the line 
the price actually received by farm- 
ers exceeded the loan rate. When the 
dot is below the line, the prices fell 
shert of the loan rate 

For example, the loan rate for 
1950 crop wheat was $1.99 per bu 
and the average for Kansas farm 
prices was $2.02. You find $1.99 on 
the bottom scale, which is the loan 
rate, and read up until even with 
$2.02 on the left-hand scale, the farm 
price. The dot fell almost on the line 
as indicated. 

All of the dots representing this 
relationship since 1950 have been be- 
low the line indicating the averag: 
farm price has been below the loan 
rate since that year 

In 1958, there will be added pres 


EXHIBIT 1. Wheat: Relationship between U.S. farm loan rate and Kansas farm price. 
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sure on prices because of the large 
amount of wheat ineligible for price 
supports. Exactly how many bushels 
of free wheat there is has not been 
determined. A new record for price 
support impounding may be realized, 
offsetting to some extent the 
sure of ineligible wheat. 

Since 1938 the average price re 
ceived by Kansas farmers has been 
higher in the winter months than in 


pres 


the previous August, prices having 
shown a strong tendency to advance 
after harvest is completed. This 


means, that despite the large supply 
and the larger than usual quantity 
of wheat which will not be placed un 


der price supports, you can expect 
some improvement in prices as the 
season progresses. 

It is doubtful if prices will equal 


the loan rate between now and next 
harvest. The bulk of the free wheat 
will move at a lower price. Even at 
the high point of the season it is not 
expected that prices will exceed the 
loan rate. If they do, it isn’t likely 
to be by more than a few cents pet 
bushel. Premiums, of course, may be 
realized for high quality wheat 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF | 1FE-—— 


Baking Industry 
Leaders Honor 


Paul M. Baker 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenny Lee Bakery, 
Pa., president of the 
tail Bakers Assn., was 
testimonial dinner here recently. Ap- 
proximately 300 including 
leading representatives of the baking 
industry, were present at the Char- 


Paul M. Baker 
McKees Rocks 
American Re- 
honored at a 


persons, 


ters Country Club. Ernest Gysegem 
Quality Bakery, Charleroi, Pa., was 
chairman and toastmaster 

William Thie, Virginia Pastry 


Shop, Cincinnati, Ohio, past president 
of ARBA, delivered the testimonial 
to Mr. Baker, citing him for the 
great interest he has always taken 
in baking industry affairs. Mr. Thie 
commended Mr. Baker for the many 
successful programs of industry pro- 


motion which he has originated and 
carried to completion 

“Mr. Baker has the insight to ob- 
tain sp'endid chairmen for commit- 
tees,” said Mr. Thie. “He has dis- 
played the ability to persuade men 
who—after indicating they were too 
busy—still would roll up their sleeves 
at his request, pitch in and com- 
plete with outstanding success the 
tasks assigned to them.” 

In response, Mr. Baker credited 


much of his success to his family 
He related his family background 
to the days in 1875 when his grand- 


father and seven sons founded the 
family firm and built a_ successful 
reputation as the “Seven Baker 


Brothers.” Three of the original Bak- 
er brothers attended the testimonial 
dinner, Lewis, Frank and William 
Baker. A fourth brother, Herman 
Baker, now lives in Florida and was 
unable to attend. 

J. R. Lloyd, Jr., J. R. Lloyd Co 
and John P. Byrnes, Byrnes & Keifer 


Co., presented gifts to Mr. Baker 
from baking industry organizations 
and his family and friends. These 


included a scroll signed by those in 
attendance, a motion picture camera 
portable radio, cuff links and tie 
clasp 

Alois Steinmetz, Steinmetz Bakery 
Carnegie, Pa., took pictures of the 
testimonial dinner which will be pre 
sented to Mr. Baker as a memorial 

Entertainment included several 
numbers by a group of Arthur Mur- 
ray dancers. 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


THE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Sept. Sept 
19 26 
—1!958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 40% 27 39% 40% 
Allis-Chalmers 28% 22% 28%. 28% 
Am. Cyanamid 53% 39'2 SIM SI% 
A-D-M Co 37% 29 362 37% 
Borden 742 60% 74% 74 
Cont. Baking Co 43% 27% 415 42% 
Pfd. $5.50 106 99 104'/e 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 7% 33% 47% 45 
Pftd. $7 175% 159 172% 173 
Cream of Wheat 36% 28'/ 36'/4 
Dow Chemical 67% 52% 67 66'/s 
Gen. Baking Co 12 93 11% 1% 
Gen. Foods Corp 7! 48 69 6 
Gen. Mills, Inc 85 60% 79% 82 
Pfd. 5% 117 105 1052 107 
Merck & Co 72 36% 69% 70 
Pfd. $4 2046 109'/2 199'/2 203 
Natl. Biscuit Co 5! 41% 48% 47% 
Pfd. $7 168 152 154 152'/ 
Pfizer, Chas 86 49% 792 86 
Pfd 1002 92 942 95" 
The Pillsbury Co 60'4 42'2 56% 56 
Procter & Gamble 68'%4 55 66% 664 
Quaker Oats Co 494 37% 44% 47 
Pfd. $6 146/72 133 134 33 
St. Regis Paper Co 40% 26% 39% 40% 
Std. Brands, Inc 55% 40% 522 54% 
Sterling Drug 43% 29% 40 42% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 90 72 86% 86 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% 30% 30'% 
Victor Ch. Works 322 23% 30% 29% 
Ward Baking Co 14 Ye 1IS% 12% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
American Bakeries Co 42" 42% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd 137 138'/2 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 77'*2 78 
The Pilisbury Co., $4 Pfd 95'/2 98 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 93% 94% 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd 93 98 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 76 8! 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 90 92 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Sept. Sept 
19, 26 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp 5% 3% 5's 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 406 24) 394 406 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of New York 35 27 33% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 30 24 28% 29'/2 
Wagner Baking Co 
Pfd 56 7 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd 98 99 
Omar Inc 14% 15 
Wagner Baking Co 3 3 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept 
12, 19 
—!1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 4.50 3.25 4.25 4.50 
Pfd 55 45 55 
Can. Bakeries 8 Xa 7% 8 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 3.25 3.2 
a 8 7 7 7 
Pfd 48 37 45 46 
Catelli Food, A 40 29 38 
8 A\ 40 40 48 
Cons. Bakeries 9'/2 7 7% 8 
Federal Grain 44% 26 40 44% 
Pfd 30% 25'/ 28 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.90 6.87'/2 6.87 
Int. Mig., Pfd 70 40 *70 70 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 128 123 125 12 
Maple Leaf Mig i 7’. 10% 10% 
Pfd 96 85 95 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16% 22 24 
8 24'2 23% 23% 
Ogilvie Fiour 34 26 332 33% 
Pfd 155 130 150 
Std. Brands "48 *39 *48 
Toronto Elevs 27% 17 26% 27'/2 
United Grain, A 16% I5¥%2 I15'2 *16'/ 
Weston, G A 33 21% 30% 30% 
B 33 21’ 31 0’ 
Pfd. 412% 97 87'/2 96 
*Less than board lot 
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Through 
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Switzerland Takes 
More U.S. Wheat, 
Less Feed Grains 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
Switzerland imported wheat worth 
$12.6 million from the US. in 1957 
compared with $8.3 million in 195 
U.S. supplies represented 32 ( 
Swiss imports of wheat last ye 
Swiss imports of U.S. feed grains 
1957 were valued at $87 mill 
dcewn from $13.7 million in 1956. In 
ports olf US barley worth $3.3 l 
lion in 1957, were 22% of total barle 
receipts; U.S. oats, worth $2.9 millior 
were 32% of total oats imports; an 
$2.2 million worth of U.S. corn a 
counted for 35 of that market 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER*® 
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AACC Unit to Meet 


CHICAGO—Dr. James W. Evans, 
American Maize Products Co., will 
speak on “Starch for the Food In- 


dustry—Recent Developments” at a 
meeting here of the Midwest Section 
f the American Association ofl 
Cereal Chemists Oct. 6. The meeting 

ili be held at the Builders Club 
228 N. LaSalle St. Cocktails will be 
served starting at 5:30 p.m., and din 
er will be served at 6:30 p.m 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—cake iteltls 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sp 


—cookie and dough-up flour 


relare hs flour 


Ln . 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity 
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Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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BAKERY PROMOTION 


PANEL — During the 
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recent convention of the 


Wisconsin Bakers Assn., a group of bakers, editors and promotion men took 
part in a panel to discuss the proper use of advertising and publicity by the 
baking industry. Left to right above are the participants: Tom Scheuermann, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, Chicago; James Grebe, Grebe’s Baker- 
ies, Inc., Milwaukee; Al Johnson, Deluxe Bakery, Eau Claire, president of 
the association; Ray Ping, M. Erickson Bakery Co., La Crosse, who also re- 
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placed W. D. McIntyre as session chairman; Frank W. Cooley, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, who moderated and read the lead-off address of 
Charles Forsberg, Alstadt & Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, Iowa, absent 
when the picture was taken; D. F. McFadden, Bakers of America Program, 
Chicago; Marion F. Hoover, Tastee Bakery, Appleton, Wis.; Harold Snyder, 
Baking Industry, Chicago, and George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, also from 


Chicago. 





Ohio Entry Wins Pillsbury 
Grand National Bake-Off 


NEW YORK—Mrs. Don de Vault 

Delaware, Ohio, has won the $25,- 
000 first prize in Pillsbury Co.’s 10th 
; tional Bake-off which was 
‘ently at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs. de Vault’s winning 
ecipe, “Spicy Apple Twists,” was an 





easy-to-make version of app!e pie 
Presentation of the award was 
made by Irene Dunne, recent dele- 


United Nations and mo- 

actress. Bake-off con- 
testants received more than $100,000 
in prizes, including expense-paid trips 
to New York to compete in the com- 


rate to the 


on picture 


; 


petition, and the electric and 
mixers which they used. 

The wife of a Delaware realtor 
and mother of two young sons, Mrs 
de Vault writes children’s stories for 
a hobby. She bakes every day, makes 
pies, cakes and her own bread, and 
has entered almost all of the 10 
Grand National Bake-Offs. She has 
a large recipe collection and will use 
her $25,000 first prize money to fix 
up her home, or possibly to build a 
new 

Second grand prize of $5,000 went 
to Mrs. Jerome Jehlik, Westchester, 


range 


one. 
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Ill., for “Rich Batter Bread,” a but- 
ter-rich bread enough like a cake to 
eat as a coffee snack or a dessert 
Mrs. Jehlik is a career woman who 
works four days a week as legal 
secretary for a judge, and devotes 
the other days of the week to gar- 
dening, baking, church activities and 
housekeeping. She says she will use 
part of her winnings to pay the mort- 
gage on her home cnd will give a 
share of the money to her church 


Divisional Awards 

Divisional top prizes also were 
awarded for brides, juniors and se- 
nior contestants. Top bride award of 
$3,000 went to Mrs. Thomas E. May 
Sykesville, Md. Her winning rec'pe 
is “Lemon Nut Rolls,” a lemon fla- 
vored nut-filled bun she created her- 
self. 

Top junior winner was Mary Ann 
Wasylow, 18, Grand Forks, N.D., who 
received $3,000 for her recipe, ‘“Dou- 
ble Date Devils Food,” a three-layer 
cake with chocolate topping and date 
filling 

The winning senior contestant was 
Mrs. Verna Phelan, Miama Shores, 
Fla. She received $3,000 for her 
“Swift Currant Cakes,” an original 
fruit cupcake she serves for break- 
fast or dessert. It features currants 
soaked in a syrup flavored with rum 
extract. 

Other Winners 

Other winners were: Junior divi- 
sion: Gregory J. Patent, Jr., San 
Francisco, $1,000, “Golden Gate Des- 
sert Bars’; Miss Trudy K. Roelle, 
Peetz, Colo., $500, “Tomato Cheese- 
burger Pie’; Seniors: Mrs. Verna 
Phelan, Miami Shores, Fla., $3,000, 
“Swift Currant Cakes’; Mrs. Mag- 
dalena Slavik, Bedford, Ohio, $2,000, 
“Golden Empire Torte,” and Mrs 
Mary Police, New Philadelphia, Ohio, 


$1,000, 
Brides: 
legany, 
Drops,”’ 
Grove, 


ers.” 


“Strawberry Pie Delicious”; 
Mrs. Lavonne Hills, Port Al- 
Pa., $1,000, “Peanut Brownie 
and Mrs. Sollace Hotze, Elk 
Ill., $500, ‘“‘“Merry Mincemeat- 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. E. Staley Rebuilds 


Fire-Damaged Plant 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Sta- 
ley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 
hopes to have its Painesville, Ohio, 
soybean processing plant back in pro- 
duction in two or three months, ac- 
cording to a company announcement 

Rebuilding and repair work began 
24 hours after a dust explosion fire 
hit the plant Sept. 8, causing an esti- 
mated half million dollar damage in 
the preparation section and adjoin- 
ing packing, laboratory and office 
rooms. 

Basic processing equipment can be 
restored to service, but extensive 
electrical, sheet metal and structural 
work will be required in the prepara- 
tion section. The office building will 
be replaced. The soybean extraction 
section, warehouse, boiler room and 
elevators were unharmed 

One employee was 
jured. Two others on duty in the 
affected area received only minor 
cuts and burns. Fire-safe walls and 
a built-in deluge system prevented 
greater damage. 
officials 


critically in- 


Company said arrange- 


ments are being made to serve the 
plant’s customers by other means 
during the shutdown period. Tem- 
porary offices for the Painesville 


plant have been set up in the Rich- 
mond Valley Inn next door to the 
plant site. The company’s main corn 
and soybean processing plant is lo- 
cated at Decatur 





Bake-off recipe, “Spicy Apple 


after the bake-off. 


areas. 


bake-off. 





Bake-Off Recipes Ready for Promotion 


NEW YORK—Pillsbury Co.'s prize winning 10th Grand National 
Twists,” by 
Delaware, Ohio, was released for grocery ads minutes after the winner 
was announced at the Waldorf-Astoria Sept 
recipes were to be made available for local grocery ads within a week 


This year, all 100 contest recipes have been tested in advance by 
Ann Pillsbury Kitchens. Pillsbury grocery product sales offices planned 
to have them by Sept. 29 to permit grocers to have their choice of the 
11 top prize winning recipes, or the recipe of the winners in their local 


A live television announcement of the winners was made over the 
television program, Art Linkletter’s Houseparty, Sept. 23. Pillsbury 
also plans to put the force of its nine daytime television programs 
behind promotion of the 100 recipes during the period following the 


Mrs. Don deVault of 


23. For the first time, all 
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NEW CLEANING SYSTEM—Here are some views of the new wheat clean- 


ing system that has been installed by the Oklahoma Flour Mills Co., El Reno. 
Shown in the photos, left to right, are: pneumatic vertical inlet separators, 
suction dust filter collector and the central panel for remote control. 


New Cleaning System at Oklahoma Mills 


EL RENO, OKLA.—A wheat 
cleaning system has been installed by 
the Oklahoma Flour Mills Co., El 
Reno. The firm is a division of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


new 


Denver 

The new equipment was furnished 
by MIAG, milling machinery firm at 
Braunschweig, Germany, through its 
U.S. company, MIAG Northamerica, 
Inc., Minneapolis. The cleaning sys- 
tem, especially the wheat flow, was 
designed in close cooperation between 
L. C. Robinson, general superintend- 
ent for CM&E, and engineers of 
MIAG Northamerica 

The cleaning house has a capacity 
of 450 bu./hr., and grain and screen- 
ings handling is done pneumatically. 
The pneumatic grain lifts have 
cial vertical-inlet round separators 
Several existing machines in the mill, 
such as the Millerator, were re-used 
in the new cleaning house. The in- 
stallation includes two air blowers 
which develop the vacuum and pres- 
sure for four pneumatic lifts that use 
the MIAG combination pressure- 
vacuum system. One of the blowers 
is driven from an existing lineshaft, 


spe- 


the other has an individual motor 
drive 

An atomizing damper is used to 
dampen the grain surface ahead of 
the break and thus toughen the bran 
L‘ke all the other equipment install- 
ed, this damper can be bypassed by 
turning the two-way valves of the 
prefabricated spouting system that 
was used for the entire installation 

All air used for pneumatic convey- 
ing and general suction is cleaned in 
a suction filter dust collector. This 
filter is of all-metal construction and 
has a reverse-air and shaking clean- 
ing system for the filter cloth. 

The electrical system of the clean- 
ing house is interlocked and remote- 
ly controlled from a central panel. 
The interlock flow was designed by 
engineers of the milling firm and the 
equipment manufacturer. The panel 
and electrical installation was made 
by a Denver firm 

The installation of the new equip- 
ment was accomplished without any 
down-time at the mill with the excep- 
tion of regular weekend shut-downs 
An engineer from MIAG in Germany 
supervised the installation which was 
completed on schedule in 10 weeks 
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Engineers in charge of construction 
said plans for the elevator include 
large silo-type storage bins of con- 
ventional design, circular steel tanks 
for semi-“big bin” storage and, inte- 
grated with the silo bins to form a 
single large unit, a number of gable- 
roofed “big bins’ of a type originated 
by Cargill. Serving the elevator w_ll 
be an unloading dock to handle the 
largest vessels usable in the seaway, 
and a loading dock with conveyors 
and spouts to load two ocean vessels 
simultaneously. Also planned are oil 
bunkering tanks to be located con- 
venient to the elevator for the re- 
fueling of ships. Cargill said complete 
ship handling facilities including fuel- 
ing, provisioning, taking on of water, 
and fitting will be provided 

Ground clearing and dredging will 
begin “immediately,” the announce- 
ment said, with upward of 600 men 
ultimately to be employed in con- 
struction. Contracts for construction 
have not yet been awarded 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

RUSSO-FINNISH BARTER 

LONDON 
barter agreement Finland is supply- 
ing Russia with 26.4 million pounds 
of butter in exchange for 100,000 
metric tons of wheat. Completion of 
the deal is set for June, 1959. 





Under a recently signed 





ELEVATOR—The 
10 to 15 million bushel export eleva- 
tor to be built by Cargill Grain Co., 


SEAWAY GRAIN 


Ltd., at Baie Quebec, is 
shown in this artist’s conception. The 
giant structure, which will receive 
grain from the Canadian and U.S. 
Great Plains, includes silo-type stor- 
age bins of conventional design, cir- 
cular steel tanks for semi-“big bin” 
storage and, integrated with the silo 
bins to form a single large unit, a 
number of gable-roofed “big bins.’ 
An unloading dock will handle the 
largest vessels usable in the seaway, 
and a loading dock will load two 
ocean vessels simultaneously. The 
four steel tanks in right foreground 
are for fueling vessels. 


Comeau, 
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classes dark hard winter; hard winte1 
and yellow hard winter; and (3) mix- 
tures of the above wheats. Flour 
milled from the following wheat will 
not be eligible: (1) durum wheat of 
the hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum; and (2) 
red durum 

Wheat exported must have been 
grown in the continental U.S., and 
flour exported must have been milled 
in the U.S. from domestically grown 
wheat 


subclasses 


Sales contracts made between Oct 
6 and Dec. 31 will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to import- 
er f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made unde1 
Authorization No. 39-21 between Oct 
6, 1958, and Jan. 31, 1959. Shipments 
under Authorization No, 39-20 may be 
made between Oct. 6 and Dec. 31 

Purchases of wheat or flour will be 
made by the India Supply Mission 
2536 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. (Telephone: COlumbia 
5-5200) 

Speed in ocean movement, it ap- 


pears, has persuaded FAS to mix the 


procurement requirements so_ that 
maximum shipping efficiency and 
maximum unloading speed at Indian 


ports can be attained 
While not stated by USDA officials 


it is suggested that the mix of white 
wheat, hard red winter wheat and 
spring wheat reflects an attempt on 
the part of USDA to hold down the 
market effect on wheat prices in 
the Pacific Northwest. Otherwise a 
full procurement of white wheat 


might touch off another drastic run- 
up of wheat prices on the West Coast 
USDA's announcement of the com- 
p'etion of the agreement with India 
stated ‘The issuance of purchase 


authorizations for wheat will provide 








for the purchase of 600,000 metric 
tons (about 22 million bushels) of 
white wheat.” 
INDIA 
Utt Pradesh 3,000 people were ar- 
rested. There the agitators were mem- 
bers of the Praja socialist party. Si 
hardship is being exploited for purely 
p litical ends 
Th vernment is endeavoring t 

meet the situation but the forces of 
nature are reacting against all the 
efforts of officials. Only a few years 


ago the members of the ruling Con- 
gress party believed that self-suffici- 
ency food was on the point of 
achievement. Good monsoons _in- 
creased indigenous production § so 
much that imports were reduced to 
in all-time low. Now poor monsoons 
and insufficient winter rains have 
meant that imports are climbing 
1 nn 

In 1953 fcod imports were slightly 
in exce’s of two million tons; in 1954 
they were cut back to 800,000 tons 
ind in 1955 a further 100,000 tons 
was slashed from the requirement 


But by 1957 they exceeded 3.5 million 


tons 
More than 80% of India’s agricul- 
tural land depends on the monsoon 


rains for effective irrigation. The 1957 
n was a failure and the follow- 
drouth. Yet excessive 
monsoon rains can bring disaster of 
equal proportions. The floods in 1955 
damaged crops extensively 
In the crop year 1953-54 India p1 

duced 68 million tons of food grains 


mons 
ing winter saw 





27 








and 66 million tons in the following 
year, with 69 million tons in 1956-57 
This year the outturn is only 62 mil- 
lion tons 

As Pandit Nehru, the prime minis- 
ter, has frequently pointed out, the 
problem is a long term one. He has 
admitted, with the candor so typical 
of him, that the importance of agri- 
culture in the five-year plan 
was realized too late. The production 
drop of six milion tons 
ing to the Indian government because 


sect ynd 


is disappoint- 


it is obvious that full use has not 
been made of the new irrigation re- 
sources 


Irrigat‘on Problems 

A foodgrains 
headed by Asoka 
cialist member of 
that in Bihar and West Bengal 50‘ 
of the benefits from major 
irrigation projects were not being uti- 
lized, and that there 
lar failure in other st 


inquiry ccmmittee 
Mehta, a Praja so 
parliament, found 


potential 


had been simi- 


ites 


Farmers, inexperienced in_irriga 
tion measures, were reluctant to pay 
for the high ccst of the water: they 
failed to construct the _ subsidiary 
channels which had been left to then 
to complete, and the distributory 
system was incomplete as a result 

Government critics say that, in 
spite of all the money spent, the av- 
erage production per acre is still only 
iround what it was 10 years ago 
Congress supporters ruefully agree 
but point to the vagaries of the 
weather as the reason for the deba- 
cle 

Meanwhile, hungry people court ar- 
rest and injury and warehouses are 
raided There ire iccusations ol 
hoarding and profiteering. The gov- 
ernment has taken strong measures 
igainst the speculators and the set 


ting up of fair price shops has helped 

to check m The export 0 

grain from scarcity areas has been 
' 


banned and a close watch is kept 


practice 


ol 


the wheat grinding plants—reports do 
not say what the millers have been 
accused of doing irregularly, if they 
have been guilty of irregularity and 
the country has been zoned into self- 


sufficient areas and areas of scarcity 


the last named being recipients of 
supplies from the central reserves 
But the government has been un 
der strong pressure from political op 
portunists who are calling for mere 
ind more food from the center. Said 


sucn 
end of food 


and the government 


one spokesman If 
succeed. it 
administration 


pressures 


would be the 


No All-Out Control 
The administration is not in favo 
of all-out contr ind rationing « 
food trading ac 


tivity, supplemented by some regu 


it prefers to contr 


lation of consumption and directior 
if production. The aim is to procure 
the maximum production and to ex 
tend state trading to ffset the iC 
tivities of hoarders and speculators 
The gevernment’s task is made 
herently more difficult because it 
firing at a constantly moving target 
the ever climbing population 
led with its own successful efforts i 
raising the standard of livu by 


dustrial progress 
Surplus grain in the U.S 


boo to the American admuinistrat 
is a blessing for the Indian govert 
ment Without this iid starvatio! 
would be werse confounded. Canad 
too, is findiz ul itlet for her whe 
with the expectation that this ye 
the Indian government will take more 
th the 24 bushels shippe 
last yeal 

Such a demand is a major market 
supporting factor nd will ¢ tinue 
1 Mm just that for long time t% 
Cc é See Editorial Comment, page 
i 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








their jobbers and wholesalers well 
booked. 
Export business was light, also, 


outside of the government awards for 
relief flour. Venezuela bought small 
quantities, but other Latin American 
buyers were either having trouble 
with credit or licenses. Colombia re- 
portedly bought flour, but from a Ca- 
nadian mill. 

The clears situation is tight. The 
wheat being milled is low in ash con- 


sold ahead. Demand has not been 
strong, but prices are still up sharp- 
ly. 

Quotations Sept. 26, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat bakery short patent $5.33 G 
5.38, standard patent $5.23 @ 5.28, 
straight $5.18@5.23; established 


brands of family flour $6.35 @7; 
clears with .70 ash and 13.50 to 
1450% protein $4.65@4.90, clears 


with .70 ash and 11% protein $4.30@ 





tent so that quantities are limited, 4.35, clears of 1% and higher ash 
even with mills as busy as they are. $3.90@4.15. 
Also, a number of mills have clears Wichita: Mills operated at 112% 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran... ... 0. eee sees $37.50@38.50 $....@34.00 $41.00@41.50 $....@44.50 $....@48.00 
Standard midds. ..... 38.50@39.00 34.50@35.00 42.50@43.00 -.-.-@49.00 = 50.50 
Flour midds. ... .. 47.50@49.00 eel EES es ORCA Soh te hs a! ae 
Red dog ............. 52.00@53.00 47.00@49.50 57.00@58.50 ....@66.00 < 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran . .- $31.50@32.25 $36.50@37.00 $....@40.00 $42.50@43.25 $.... ” 
Shorts .. . 37.25@38.00  42.50@43.00 ....@45.50  49.25@50.00 § ar 
Mill run ; ores “6-4 2s ape ad cose .. +. @44.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto . $45.00@46.00 $53.00@54.00 $60.00@64.00 
de nce s nosed 35.00@36.00 42.00@45.00 44.00 @47.00 
of capacity last week. Sales averaged patent $5.79@5.89, 95% standard 
70%, compared with 25% the preced- patent $5.69@5.79, straight grade 


ing week and 67% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions ranged from fair to 
heavy. Prices were up 5¢. Quotations 
Sept. 26, basis Kansas City: Family 
flour $6.30, bakery short patent $5.26, 
bakery intermediate $5.21, first clears 
$4.57, second clears $4.02. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week and the price advanced 
about 12¢ sack from the previous 
week. Shipping directions were very 
good. 

Hutchinson: Steadily advancing fu- 
tures and cash premiums failed to 
stimulate the flour trade. Mills of 
Hutchinson and vicinity contracted 
little new business beyond a sprink- 
ling of small p.d.s. lots to smaller 
bakers. Family trade interest also 
was lacking, and export inquiry was 
for spot shipment, which was ham- 
pered by the extra heavy grind to 
meet shipping directions against old 
contracts. Prices registered a 10¢ 
advance and cou'd have gone higher. 
Quotations Sept. 26, Kansas City 
basis: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent $5.90@6; bakers’ patent $5.20@ 
5.25, standard $5.10@5.15. 


Ft. Werth: There was no improve- 
ment in flour demand last week and 
none expected. Buyers are well cov- 
ered for the present. Sales amounted 
to 10 to 15% of capacity. Shipping 


instructions were satisfactory and 
averaged five to six days. Prices on 
bakers’ flour and first clears ad- 
vanced 5¢. Family flour was un- 


changed. Quotations Sept. 26, 100 Ib. 


cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6.80@7, standard bakers, unenrich- 


ed. $5.70@5.80, first clears $4.75@ 
4.85, delivered Texas common points. 


Oklahoma City: The week was 
featured by a full run at the mills, 
booming sales and difficulty in filling 
orders because of large exports. 
Prices on family flour remained un- 
changed, but bakery closed 11¢ high- 


er. Quotations Sept. 26, delivered 
Oklahoma points, carlots: Family 
short patent $6.40@6.60, standard 


$5.70@5.90; bakery, unenriched short 


$5.64@5.74. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business in the cen- 
tral states was exceedingly inactive 
during the week ending Sept. 29. 
Total sales were estimated at around 
30% of five-day milling capacity. No 
hope for an early upturn exists, since 
most users are booked for several 
weeks and, in some cases, months in 
advance of needs. 

Some sales last week were attrib- 
uted to export and some government 
business. For the most part, domes- 
tic sales for the remainder of the 
calendar year are expected to be 
small, fill-ins to keep inventories bal- 
anced. Mills are on a full production 
schedule to keep abreast of shipping 
directions. 

Quotations Sept. 26: 


Spring top 


patent $5.65@6.15, standard $5.55@ 
6.05, clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter 
short $5.15@5.65, 95% patent $5.05 


@5.55, clear $5.10@5.50, family flour 


$7; soft winter high ratio $6.98@ 
7.20, soft winter short patent $6.28 
@6.55, standard $5.02@5.65, clear 


$4.62 @4.85. Cookie and cracker flour, 
papers $4.95@5.02. 

St. Louis: Flour sales were only 
fair last week. The usual p.d.s. buy- 
ers were in for their normal amounts 
and, in addition, some modest sized 
government export awards were 
booked. Total sales for the week 
were equal to 60% of capacity. 

Prices were advanced 5 to 10¢ on 
springs and 10¢ on Kansas and soft 


wheat flours. Flour buyers seemed 
uninterested, and concern over the 
Far East war threat did not over- 
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d 
on Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
elivery: 
; Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
: a RE ae = re = 00 $...@7.00 $...@... $...@7.10 
Spring top patent ... : ..e» 5.65@6.15 a doe wed ss .@ , Kae 
Spring high gluten +a . 6.08@6.18 ...@... ‘¢ : 6.53@6.73 
Spring short : = es : ‘ Ht + 93 ...@... ...@5.75 6.23@6.43 
Spring standard ‘ . 5.55@6.05 5.68@5.78 SS ‘ — 6.13@6.38 
: Spring straight € s 2 ¢ a aw. * 6.33 
0 Spring first clear .. , ‘ 5.25@5.75 5.28@5.53 ' ioe ‘‘abbe 40 5.73@6.03 
Hard winter family Te . wool ose ett tet 5.45@6.85 . an 
Hard winter short vines 5.15@5.65 oe . 5.33@5.38 ~ 45 5.94@6.43 
Hard winter standard ‘ 5.05@5.55... . §.23@5.28 -@5.30 5.84@6.33 
Hard winter first clear .+-- 5.10@5.50 ee ‘¢ ..» 4,30@4.90 -@4.90 5.54@5.73 
Soft winter short patent ............ 6.28@6.55 é ae >< an ‘$ .«» 7.43@7.74 
$f Soft winter standard . ae ; 5§.02@5.65 . - — _ ‘ee . 6.27@7.04 
i Soft winter straight ....... ee oa : aid ved oi ‘a6 ++ See 5.42@5.67 
Soft winter first clear 4.62@4.85 . + — (aoe = 4+ +H 37 
-4 Rye flour, white ret + 05 4.72@4.83 - ies el .. 5.54@5.59 
] Rye flour, dark 4.29@4.30 3.97@4.08 ‘¢ —— : 4. ae 84 
Semolina, bulk ee -@5.90 : vee , 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family ; ee 4 . fu. ' $ Si:33 $6.50@7.10 $... - 
Spring high gluten 6.70@6.80 6.90@7.00 6.81@6.86 6.60@6.69 6.50@6.70 
Spring short ert +1 50 6.60@6.70 ret tet 6.30@6.39 6.40@6.55 
> Spring standard 6.30@6.40 6.50@6.60 6.41@6.46 6.20@6.29 6.20@6.40 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6 sobs t0 6.02@6.22 5.84@6.12 5 Sos 95 
; Hard winter short 6.18@6.29 5.80@5.90 ett yay 5.96@6.09 5.60@5.75 
Hard winter standard a 14 5.70@5.80 6.06@6.17 net x 9465 rH +H 
: Hard winter first clear ayn ; baa ee a os am . 4.40@4.70 
Soft winter short patent . oo ab : ail me wesw of r+ 65 
' Soft winter straight 5.i0@5.60 |.. 5.1298 62 : . 4.90@5.15 
Soft winter first clear - eA .@. S ae : ... 4.25@4.65 
Rye flour, white . 5.45@5.55 .-@ 5.40@5.44 ‘§ ‘ 
Rye flour, dark @ @ . .@ 4.64@4.69 
| Semolina, bulk @ ' @ @ @6.52 @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... ; a $s pea Spring top patent ....... $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
Bluestem Skew eseewee . wus sé BEE? wcanecncesees .. 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
Pastry ..-@4.98 Winter exportst ee ee 3.95 we _— 


*100-ib. papers. +100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. 


Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





balance the higher asking prices and 
bookings, already substantial. 

Shipping directions continue to run 
slightly ahead of production and an 
excel'ent backlog has been built up. 
Mill running time is seven days and 
shutdowns are made only for neces- 
sary repairs. 

Quotations Sept. 26, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons: Family top patent $5.65, top 
hard $6.85, ordinary $5.45; bakery 
flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake $6.80, 
pastry $4.75, soft straight $4.85, 
clears $4.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.45, standard $5.30, clears $4 90; 
spring short patent $5.75, standard 
$5.65, clears $5.40. 


East 


Boston: The local flour market 
was irregular last week. Spring 
wheat flour ranged from 5 to 11¢ net 
lower for the week. Hard winters 
were 11 to 12¢ higher. Soft wheat 
flour was comparatively steady, with 
eastern straights advancing 10¢ on 
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the high side of the range. Family 
flour gained 20¢. 

Dealers reported a spotty trading 
interest in spring wheat flour, but 
sales were not much. Southwestern 
flours were relatively dull, with very 
little buying interest. Scattered soft 
wheat flour sales were reported, par- 
ticularly from smaller buyers. Mill 
agents are confident the current, 
slow buying period cannot be extend- 
ed much longer. They say that many 
operators who made extensive com- 
mitments some time back will have 
to enter the market again. 

Quotations Sept. 27: Spring short 
patents $6.51@6.56, standard $6.41@ 
6.46, high gluten $6.81@6.86, first 
clears $6 02@6.22; hard winter short 
patent $6.21@6.32, standard $6 06@G 
6.17; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.18@ 
6.84; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.12@5.62; soft wheat high ratio 
$5.87@7.72; family $7.12. 


Buffalo: The flour market re- 
mained in the doldrums last week. 
Consumers continued to sit tight. 
The tense Quemoy situation affected 
the option market but did not create 
any desire for consumers to make 
forward commitments or _ replace- 
ments. Some of the strength in the 
option market was attributed to 
pending export deals. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
10¢ lower. Some of the decline re- 
sulted from price adjustments, but 
the greater part of the dip reflected 
a drop in flour costs caused by a 
sharp rise in feed values 

Kansas flour advanced 12¢ on 
strength in options and premiums. 
Clears were unchanged and tight. 
Pastry was unchanged but cake rose 
d¢. 

Several big export deals have been 
hanging fire, but so far none have 
been consummated 

Local wholesale bakeries are ex- 
periencing an upturn in sales volume 
now that a better business undertone 
has appeared. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
fair. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. Two 
mills put in a full 7-day week, two 
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worked 6 days, one 523 days and the 


$7.43@7.74, standard $6.27@7.04, 
t 


maining mill 5 days. straight $5.42@5.67, first clear $4.92 
Quotations Sept. 26: Spring fam- 05.37. 
ily $7.10, high gluten $6.53@6.73, New York: It was a very quiet 
shert $6.23@6.43, standard $6.13@ week in the New York fleur trade. 
638, straight $6.33, first clear $5.73 Family flour activity slowed at the 
6.03; hard winter short $5.94@ _ start of the week after buyers booked 
6.43, standard $5.84@6.33, first clear around €fwo months’ requirements, 
$5.54@5.73: soft winter short patent and prices advanced 20¢ sack. A few 
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scattered orders for spring wheat 
bakery flour came after a market 
adjustment at mid-week, but most 
bakers are well-stocked on both 
spring and winter grades. Export 
interest from two sources failed to 
bring about orders for the U.S. trade 
Colombian interest ended with the 
sale going to a Canadian mill and 
bids for flour from the Netherlands 
were too low to create any trades. 

Quotations Sept. 29: Spring short 
patent $6.40@6.50; standard $6.30@ 
6.40, high gluten $6.70@6.80; clears 
$6@6.25; hard winter short $6.18G 
6.29; standard $6.03@6.14; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.16@6 82; eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.10@5.60; high 
ratio $5.85@7.70, family $7.10. 


Pittsburgh: Bakers and _ jobbers 
showed a little interest in placing 
very moderate sized commitments 


the first of the week when springs 
were qucted at 11 to 13¢ less than 
at the c’ose Sept. 26. No large buy- 
ing was done, however, although the 
trade was thoroughly solicited. Job- 
bers were the largest purchasers. 
The trade still hopes for lower prices 
later. 

Family patent sales are normal 
So are directions. In other patents, 
directions are good. 

Quctations Sept. 26, 100 lb. cot- 
tons: Hard Kansas standard $5.81@ 
5.94, medium $5.86@5.99, short $5.96 
a6.09; spring standard patents $6.20 
@6.29, medium $6.25@6.34, short 
$6.30@6.39, first clear $5.84@6.12, 
high gluten $6.60@6.69; advertised 
family patents $7.10, unadvertised 
$6.50@6.79; pastry and cake flours 
$5.35 @ 7.74. 

Philadeitphia: The local flour mar- 
ket appeared caught between oppos- 
ing forces last week and virtually on 
dead center. In the face of alterna- 
ting bullish and bearish news, bakers 
and jobbers remained on the side- 
lines pending further clarification of 
developments, particularly in the 
Formesan situation. Dealings were 
dull, with odd-lots accounting for the 
bulk of the business transacted. 

In this atmosphere, prices closed 
within 5¢ sack of the previous week’s 
finals. The bakery business has re- 
verted to its normal fall pattern. 

Quotations Sept. 26, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons: Spring high gluten $6.90@7 
short patent $6.60@6.70, standard 
$6.50@6.60, first clear $6.40@6.50: 
hard winter short patent $5.80@5.90 
standard $5.70@5.80; soft winter 
nearby, $4.80@4.90. 


South 


New Orleans: A _ bulge in 
proved no stimulus to flour 
a'though there was increased inquiry 
probably just curiosity as to the fac- 
tors behind the climb in costs. Bak- 
were indifferent about even re- 
placing recent withdrawals, reflecting 
no great concern over the war scare 
P.d.s. made up most current business 
Clears were tight, with turnover 
limited because of inability to obtain 
offerings. Demand was fair from do- 
mestic industries as well as export 
ers. 

Export workings of flour and 
wheat were small. Awards are still 
awaited from Colombia on 2,000 tons 
46 ash and 13.5% protein spring 
wheat flour. Small to moderate sales 
were made to Venezuela and Guate- 
mala. Netherlands importers asked 
for offers of .70 and 1.10 ash, as well 
as .50 ash for November and Decem- 
ber, but bids did not reflect sharp 
strength in the American market, 
even after a rise in subsidy. 

Quotations Sept. 26, carlots, in 100 
lb. papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.60@5.75, standard 
clear $4.40@4.70; 


costs 


sales, 


ers 


$5.45@5.50, first 
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spring short patent $6.40@6.55, 
standard $6.20@6.40, first clear $5.65 
@5.95, high gluten $6.50@6.70, soft 
wheat short patent $5.30@5.65, 
straight $4.90@5.15, first clear $4.25 
@4.65; high ratio cake $5.75@6.20. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Due to good export move- 
ment to the Philippines, the Pacific 
Northwest flour markets showed ad- 
ditional improvement. Millers antici- 


pate more export business in the 
near future. Orders from the U.S 
Army Quartermaster continue to 
show up, but none of these are of 
major size. Quotations Sept. 24: 
Bakery, pastry $4.98 


Portland: Mills are running to ca 


pacity due to a combination of cir- 
cumstances. Canadian export flour 
has been ground and shipped from 


here due to the waterfront strike in 
Vancouver, now settled. In the mean- 
time, there was improved business 
to the Philippines and to the South 


Pacific. Domestic buyers entered the 
market strongly in September, with 
flour quotations up sharply. These 


factors have given mills the heaviest 
grind in a long time. Quotations 
Sept. 26: High gluten $6.85, all Mon- 
tana $6.54, clears $6.49, bluestem 
bakers $6.44, cake $6.93, pastry $5.93 
pie $5.58, whole wheat $6.24, 
ham $5.68, cracked wheat 

crushed wheat $6.34 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
continues at a normal rate, with mills 
fairly busy. Quotations Sept. 26: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada, 
$5.95@ 6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ add- 
ed for cartage where used. Bakers 
$4.90@5.20 in 100’s papers, less cash 
discounts, with 15¢ added for cartage 


gra- 
$5.73 


where used 

Bookings of winter wheat flour 
have not been too extensive recent- 
ly, as contracts were made earlier 


for several months’ requirements 
Overseas interest in this type of flour 
is lacking. Quotations Sept. 26: $3.95, 
100 lb. in export cottons, f.o.b. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. 

Offerings of winter wheat are not 
plentiful at present, but it is expect- 


ed this situation will change after 
Oct. 1 when the minimum price is 
advanced 2¢ bu. Quotations Sept. 26 
$1.45 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Vancouver: On the export side, the 
main news centered on letters of 
credit in the hands of Canadian mill- 
ers for business with the Philippines, 
now that the dock strike here is 
ended. On the domestic front, there 
was little change in trading. Quota- 
tions Sept. 26 for hard wheat grinds: 
First patent $5.95, bakers patents 
$4.90 papers and $5.10 cottons; On- 
tario pastry $6.75, cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: Alberta mills, reduced 
to a domestic production basis as a 
result of the recent longshoremen’s 
strike at Pacific coast ports, are now 
back to full running time. Export 
flour clearances more than doubled 
the previous week when 597,000 sacks 
moved out in the week ended Sept 
25, compared with 218,300 seven days 
earlier. The movement to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement destinations 
was 317,000 and 84,800 sacks, re- 
spectively. Domestic demand con- 
tinues good and there is no accumu- 


lation of stocks. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Sept. 27: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 


Fort William and the British Co!um- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.90@ 
6.30; second patents, cottons $5.654 
6.05; second patents to bakers, paper 
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100’s_ $4.65@4.90. All prices cash 


earlots 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye prices remained 
fairly steady all week, with a fairly 
good export call being given the 
credit. With dark flour prices still 
considerably higher than earlier in 
the crop year, buyers have been re- 
luctant to take on additional sup- 
plies. Quotations Sept. 26: Pure white 
No. 1 $4.72@483, medium $4524 
4.63, dark rye $3.97@4.08. 

Chicago: With prices virtually un- 
changed and most important buyers 
well ordered ahead, rye flour sales 
lagged in the central states during 
the week ending Sept. 29. Almost no 
demand was reported by sa'es repre- 
sentatives. Quotations Sept. 26: 
White patent $5.04@5.05, medium 
$4.84@485, dark $4.29@4.30. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Sept. 26: White $5.54@5 59, 
medium $5.34@5.39, dark $4.79@G 
4.84. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
continued to display a firm under- 
tone. Small placements continued to 
dominate transactions. Sellers report- 
ed no interest in forward delivery. 
The Sept. 26 quotation on rye white 
of $545@5.55 was unchanged from 
the previous week 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices show 
small advances. Some hand-to-mouth 
sales were reported. Directions are 
fairly good. Quotations Sept. 26, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.40@5.44, medium $5.14@5 24, dark 
$4.64@4.69, rye meal $4.69@ 4.94 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 26: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Trading in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is steady 
with prices firm. Quotations Sept. 
26: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal reflects improved 
seasonal demand. Stocks are moder- 
ate and prices steady. Quotations 
Sept. 27: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. sacks 
$6.65@6.90 in the three prairie prov 
inces. All prices cash carlots 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page §) 





the demand. Quotations Sept. 26, bur- 
laps: Bran $40, gray shorts $45.50; 
bulk middlings $37.50@38, delivered 
Texas common points; $2 higher on 
bran, $1 higher on shorts and mid- 
dlings, compared with one week pre- 
vious. 

Chicago: A_ strike threat which 
might cut the production of millfeeds 
helped boost the market for these 
milling offals in the central states 
during the week ending Sept. 29. 
Prices were ahead of the preceding 
period by $1 or more. Quotations 
Sept. 26: Bran $37.50@38.50, stand- 
ard midds. $38.50@39, flour midds 
$47.50@49, red dog $52@53. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices contin- 
ued to strengthen last week, with 
bulk middlings showing the best gain. 
Bulk bran advanced $1.50, shorts 
$1 and middlings $2.75 ton. Large 
feed mixers were steady buyers of 
nearby shipment bulk offerings, with 
demand not completely satisfied at 
the weekend. Scarcity of offerings in 
other areas diverted some inquiry 
into this market. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The steady increase in vegetable 
protein prices was causing mixers t¢ 
step up their purchases of middlings 
There was some reluctance to book 
millfeed beyond this week. Buyers 
were cautious in view of heavy mill- 
feed production and, also, the possi- 
bility of a downturn in protein meal 
prices. 

Offerings of millfeed for shipment 
this week are not abundant, although 
mils are not entirely sold out. In 
view of the strong tone to prices, 
mills were inclined to hold back a 
few cars fer possible increases 

Quotations Sept. 26: Sacked bran 
$36 50@37, shorts $42.50@43; bulk 
bran $31.50@32, shorts $36.50@37 
middlings $35.50@36. 


Boston: Millfeed enjoyed the first 
sharp advance since last spring in 
the local market last week. Demand 
was very good with general trade 
participation. Supplies were corres- 
pondingly light with bidders actively 
seeking offerings. Bran was $2.50 to 
$3.50 higher, while middlings pushed 
$2 to $2.50 above the closing values 
of the previous week. Quotations 
Sept. 27: Bran $48, middlings $50.50 

Buffalo: The country trade spark- 
ed a buying move in millfeeds here 
last week. After some hesitation, the 
movement spread west. Demand came 
from consumers who had overstayed 
their positions. Prices worked sub- 
stantially higher and the structure 
held firm. Medium and large mixe1 
buying held steady. Running time 
ranged from 5 to 7 days. Sacked bran 
ended the week $4.50 higher and bulk 
was up $350; sacked middlings gain 
ed $2 to $2.50 and bulk was up $1; 
red dog held unchanged. Quotations 
Sept. 26: Bran $41@41.50, standard 
midds. $42.50@43, red dog $57758.50 
The bulk differential on bran widen- 
ed out to $6, from $5, and on mid- 
dlings, from $4@4.50 to $5.50 

Philadelphia: A steady demand for 
small quantities of millfeed continued 
in the local market last week amid 
reports of a tightening in availability 
The Sept. 26 list of quotations showed 
bran unchanged at $44.50, while a 
$1.50 addition put standard midds 
at $49. Red dog jumped $5 to $66 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced and sales were stimulated, 
with buyers purchasing for their 
poultry and stock on a larger scale 
Supplies continue plentiful and avail 
ab'e for immediate shipment. Most 
grain offerings now do not include 
flour midds. These have been with- 
drawn from the market. Quotations 
Sept. 26, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Bran $44 40@45.15, standard midds 
$46.40@ 47.15, red dog $64.15@64.90 


New Orleans: Markets for mill- 
feed enjoyed a pick up in the call 
Demand for sacked feeds was fairly 
good from country distributors and 
truckers. Feed mixers were actively 
seeking substantial supplies to re- 
plenish inventories and keep abreast 
of somewhat larger outgo of for- 
mula feeds. Jobbers had a fair vol- 
ume of orders from the surrounding 
territory. The threat of internation- 
al crisis and a sharp bulge in grain 
futures had some effect also on mill- 
feed, particularly middlings. Buyers 
showed more interest in additional 
bookings, deferred as well as spot 
Quotations Sept. 25: Bran $42.50@ 
43.25, shorts $49.25@50. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
market continued to show weakness 
during the past week, with local mill- 
feed being quoted at $44 ton. There 
were some millfeed quotes from Mon- 
tana at $43 to this area. The local 
demand was poor, with buyers wait- 
ing on the declining market. The sup- 
ply situation was much better due 


to heavier milling. Quotations Sept 
26: Mill run $44, standard midds. $52 

Portland: The market was weak 
due to heavy production. There were 
500 tons sold to Japan last week 
Quotations Sept. 26: Millrun $42, al- 
though sales in quantity were report- 
ed at less; middlings $8 over 

Toronto-Montreal: There was littl 
change in millfeed values during the 
week, and demand has been fairly 
good. Quotations Sept. 26: Bran $45 
@46, shorts $53@54, middlings $694 
64, net cash terms, bags included 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF f r-e— 


Sanitation Management 
Group Slates Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—The North Cen- 
tral Chapter of the Institute of Sani- 
tation Management will hold a men 
bership drive meeting at 1:30 p.n 
Oct. 16 in the Junior Ballroom of the 
Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. The 
program will feature a guest speake1 
ind a panel discuss'on The panel wil 
be made up of persons well known in 
ocal industry Registraticn for the 

] 


meeting will begin at 12:30 p.n 





BOXCARS 





in railroad carloadings here w put 


is in trouble up to our ears 


With any upturn, we'll have the 
most serious boxcar shortage we've 
ever had yne executive said. “We'll 
have to cut production here and shift 
it to GLF mills in other parts of the 
country that may have cars available 
It isn't cnly a shortage of cars. The 


conaiti of the cars we get is ter! 
ble. I've never seen anything to match 
it. W e had to repair car floors and 
patch the sides so feed wouldn't run 
out. We're thinking about sending 
bill to the iilroads for car repairs 

\ Gen | Mills, Inc., executive al 
so sala i small ncrease in carload 
ings, with the further tightening of 


boxcar supplies that would develop 


‘probably will mean mill production 


cuts in Buffalo. Many of the cars we 
get e not fit for grain or flow he 
dex rea 

Mr. Catanzarite said AAR could d 
vert boxcars from other parts of the 
county to Buffalo, but it would prob- 
bly resuit in shortages elsewhere 
He said that the Great Lakes Reg 
al Advisory Board adopted his motior 
it a meeting in Toledo criticizir 
railroads for permitting the supply 
and condition of boxcars to drcp t 
such a low point and urging the rail- 


roads t correct the condition He 
said the total national boxcar supply 


has dr ppe d 1,000 cars in the last 


vear to around 730,000. The _ 1,00 
cars were old units that were retired 
said 
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E-MACHINE 





teristic charge. Another is the pre- 
cise separatio.s possible based on the 
opposition of electrostatic and gravi- 
tational forces 

Versatility of the E-Machine is 
high,”’ Mr. Brastad said. “Voltage ard 





- 


SINGLE DECK MODEL —A single- 
deck model of the E-Machine, utiliz- 
ing electrostatic principles and me- 
chanical design features in unique 
combinations, performs precision 
tests in laboratory. Here Mr. Bra- 
stad, section leader for applied phys- 
ics at the laboratories, isolates bran 
from other wheat components (note 
charged-up particles flying upward 
from the lower tray). Commercial ca- 
pacity in the E-Machine is obtained 
merely by increasing the length and 
width and by stacking decks one 
above another. 


I lé ‘ i 4 iii t 
justed to suit the job to be done. The 
i t ined t solate first 
type partice, tl another 
GMI Ww Dle 1 << i precis 
stat separatio f bran fron 
fi ‘ artic t es the |! 
Vac st ic! neral pote 
td separat I blems ) 
is re w bel sougnt 
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Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613. NEW YORK 4, N.Y 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5, N. \¥ 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass 


























— 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ] OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
83rdand Arch Str s 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











— 








NAtiona! 2-3344-—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 
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ST. REGIS OPEN HOUSE—St. Regis Paper Co. recently was host at a 
buffet luncheon and tour of its modernized Kansas City multiwall bag plant. 
Among those who visited the new stepped-end multiwall department at the 
plant were, from the left: V. C. Douglas, St. Regis vice president from Chi- 
eago; Leo Michaelis and Glenn Jenkins, International Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and Frank Rendler, St. Regis sales manager, Kansas City branch. At 
the luncheon Frank W. Myers, Chicago, midwestern district manager of the 
multiwall packaging division, explained St. Regis’ growth in the Midwest 
as a major producer of packaging materials and equipment for a broad range 


of agricultural and industrial markets. 


St. Regis Expands 
Multiwall Plant 


At Kansas City 


NEW YORK--St. Regis Paper Co. 
recently celebrated the expansion 
and modernization of its multiwall 
bag plant at Kansas City with an 
open house. Opened in June of 1956, 
the plant was equipped originally 
only to manufacture sewn multiwalls. 
Now, with a new stepped-end ma- 
chine and expansion in the engrav- 
ing, printing, sewing and shipping 
departments, St. Regis can manufac- 
ture pasted open mouth and valve 
bags, plus the new stepped-end bags. 

The new machine, considered one 
of the most modern in the industry, 
was designed and built to make St. 
Regis’ stepped-end bags in a wide 
variety of sizes for the individual 
needs of many different multiwall 
customers in such industries as flour, 
feed and fertilizer. 

The stepped-end bag pioneered by 
St. Regis has an overlapping ply con- 





BUFFALO ELEVATOR 
RELIEF SEEN 


BUFFALO—Relief is in sight for 
Buffalo’s congested commercial grain 
elevators. About 2 million bushels— 
the largest single movement of grain 
from Buffalo to the Atlantic sea- 
board this year—will be sent via rail- 
roads to New York, where it will be 
stored in the “mothball” fleet. The 
Commodity Credit Corp., which owns 
the grain, has not indicated to grain 
or rail interests exactly when the 
movement will take place, but the 
go-ahead is expected within a week. 
The grain moved to the seaboard will 
provide some room in elevators here 
for new grain now moving down from 
the head of the Great Lakes. Buf- 
falo railroad executives estimated 
that the amount of grain involved 
will require more than 1,100 freight 
ears. The movement of grain by rail 
this year to the seaboard has been 
relatively light. For the entire sea- 
son, it has amounted to only 7,515,000 
bu., according to Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change figures. 





struction for added strength and flex- 
ibility. A more positive closure also 
provides increased siftproofness. 

In addition to the stepped-end bag 
machine, St. Regis installed new en- 
graving, printing and sewing equip- 
ment. A new printing press has been 
added to the plant’s printing facili- 
ties and an older one has been mod- 
ernized. A new vulcanizing machine 
for making the plates for printing 
the multiwall bags has been added 
in the engraving department. 

The latest St. Regis valving and 
sewing equipment has been installed, 
replacing the original equipment. 
Tubers have been modernized and 
rebuilt and spot paste units and 
forming tables added. New bundling 
presses and pallet presses have been 
installed in the shipping department 
to facilitate handling. The railroad 
siding has been expanded to handle 
10 freight cars at one time, and the 
truck dock can now handle eight 
truck trailers at one time. 

The machine shop at the plant has 
been completely equipped to handle 
repairs and maintenance of the ex- 
panded facilities. Also, the various 
manufacturing departments have 
been relocated and the offices mod- 
ernized for the most efficient opera- 
tion. The plant now has approximate- 
ly 105,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
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Grain Storage Fleet 
Adds Second Vessel 


BUFFALO — The second lake 
freighter to be withdrawn from ser- 
vice to enter Buffalo’s winter grain 
storage fleet has tied up in the city 
ship canal here. It is the Interlake 
Steamship Co.’s William McLauchlan. 
The freighter, loaded with an esti- 
mated 400,C09 bu. wheat, joined an- 
other Interlake Steamship vessel, the 
Pathfinder, which was withdrawn 
from service a few days ago. A third 
Interlake vessel is expected to enter 
the winter grain storage fleet here 
shortly. 

One reason for the early tie-ups, in 
addition to slow iron ore movements 
this year, is the fact that vessels 


loading winter storage grain at this 
time of the season receive higher 
rates than ships which enter the 
storage fleet later in the season. One 
source estimated that large vessels 
tying up now will receive around 
$60,000 for the season. 





Steady Wheat 
Prices Expected 
During October 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
wheat prices are expected during Oc- 
tober, according to the monthly re- 
port on the Kansas agricultural situ- 
ation that is prepared by the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

The record U.S. crop harvested 
this year will continue to be a price 
depressing factor in the market, the 
report said. It is being largely offset 
by the price support program al- 
though prices have not reached lcan 
levels for wheat of average quality. 
The large crop harvested in the hard 
winter wheat belt will exert down- 
ward pressure on prices in Kansas 
for the next several months, offset- 
ting the usual tendency for prices to 
advance at this season of the year. 

Wheat production in 1958 has been 
estimated at 1,446 million bushels. 
The previous record, set in 1947, was 
1,360 million bushels. This produc- 
tion record was established largely 
by the record winter wheat har- 
vest. Winter wheat production of 
1,170 million bushels compares with 
the previous record of 1,065 million. 
Spring wheat production of 275 mil- 
lion bushels is 3% above average and 
15% larger than in 1957. 


Feed Grains 

Lower prices for corn and milo and 
steady prices for oats and barley are 
in prospect during October, the re- 
port said. Record supplies of feed 
grains are in prospect for the feed- 
ing season beginning Oct. 1. With 
near-record corn production and a 
record grain sorghum crop in pros- 
pect, continued downward pressure 
on prices is expected through the fall 
months, the report continued. 

The 1958 corn crop in the USS., 
based on Sept. 1 indications, will to- 
tal 3,590 million bushels, 5% more 
than last year. With record carry-in 
supplies of around 1,550 million bush- 
els in prospect on Oct. 1, the total 
supply would be 5,140 million bushels 
This would be 7% above last year’s 
record of 4,825 million bushels. 

Acreage Down 


Sorghum acreage is down 14%, but 
yield per acre is expected to be 20% 
higher than the 1957 high yields. 
Total production is estimated at 580 
million bushels, 3% more than the 
record 1957 crop of 560 million bush- 
els. The carryover of sorghum grain 
this Oct. 1 is expected to total around 
300 million bushels which will give 
an estimated total supply of 880 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Kansas corn production is estimat- 
ed for 1958 at 60 million bushels, 
which is above the 10-year average. 
With one third fewer acres of grain 
sorghum, the Kansas production es- 
timate as of Sept. 1 was only 10 mil- 
lion bushels smaller than last year’s 
record of 129 million bushels. 
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Bakery Production 
Club Meeting Slated 


CHICAGO—The use of corn and 
milo products in the baking industry 
will be discussed by T. J. Otterbacher 
at a meeting of the Chicago Bakery 
Production Club Oct. 14. The meet- 
ing will be held in the Adams Room 
of the M'dland Hotel. Cocktails will 
be served starting at 5:30 p.m., and 
dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m. 
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W. A. Hunton 


Fuchs Baking 


Announces Two 
Sales Changes 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA. — W. A. 
Hunton has been advanced to the 
position of general sales manager 
and J. R. Sirmans to assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of Fuchs Bak- 
ing Co. Both are long-time emp!oyees 
of the company. 

Mr. Hunton, who has completed 
25 years with Fuchs, has been serv- 
ing as sales manager of the bread 
department since 1956. He joined 
Holsum in 1933 as a helper in the 
wrapping department, and advanced 
successively to OVen man, mixer, 
route salesman, divisional] sales man- 
ager and, in 1956, to assistant sales 
manager of the bread department. 

Bread, cake and restaurant sales 
and the export division have now 
been placed under Mr. Hunton’s su- 
pervision as genera] sales manager. 

Mr. Sirmans started with Fuchs in 
1934, also in the wrapping depart- 
ment. He was soon transferred to 
sales and, in 1935, handled a route. 
From there he was advanced to sales 
supervisor, to divisional sales man- 
ager, and in 1956 to sales manager 
of the cake and restaurant division. 

Announcement of both appoint- 
ments was made jointly by Jodean 
P. Cash, president, and Frank N. 
Irwin, Jr., director of sales and ad- 
vertising. 





J. R. Sirmans 
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W. W. Graber 
Gives Report on 
Visit to Europe 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — “We 
are 10 years late with our program 
but are going into Europe with the 
firm intention of improving relations 
between European buyers and USS. 
exporters and producers,” said W. W. 
Graber, Kansas Wheat Commissicn 
administrator. Mr. Graber has re- 
turned from an extended stay in 
England and Europe. 

The Kansas and Nebraska wheat 
commissions have joined in setting up 
a European office at Rotterdam with 
Harvey E. Bross in charge. It is the 
first time hard winter wheat grow- 
ers have acted on their own behalf 
in improving relations between Euro- 
pean buyers and sources in this coun- 
try. 

One of Mr. Graber's first contacts 
in London was a disgruntled Briton 


who recently bought 40,000 tons 
which was certified to be No. 1 of 
14.46% protein. It tested 12.9%, the 


buyer told Mr. Graber. This was the 
second shipment to this British buy- 
er in six months which failed to 
meet specifications, he declared. 

Mr. Graber reports the display at 
the British Food Fair, London, was 
a complete success and said he was 
encouraged by his visit to central 
buying points in England and on the 
continent. 

“Several British macaroni and 
spaghetti manufacturers inquired 
about last fall’s Italian pasta mission 


here,” said Mr. Graber. “It is sur- 
prising how interest in this has 
spread. 


“We have two important jobs be- 
fore us at our European office,” said 
Mr. Graber. “We must sell fcereign 
buyers on the merits of Great Plains 
hard winter wheat and educate these 
buyers to change their buying pat- 
tern so they know what they are 
getting.” 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Lecomotion Rotterdam 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 





DUBLIN BELFAST 
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JAPANESE GRAIN CROPS 
LARGER THAN EXPECTED 


TOKYO, JAPAN — Revised esti- 
mates place Japan’s 1958 wheat crop 
at 46.8 million bushels, only slightly 
below the final estimate for 1957. 
Though still somewhat below aver- 
age, the current estimate is above 
early season forecasts, when it seem- 
ed that cold weather in late March 
had reduced prospects materially. Fa- 
vorable weather in most areas during 
May and June offset the bad start, 
and yields for the country are now 
estimated to be above average. Acre- 
age, however, was considerably be- 
low average which held total outturn 
below average. Barley production also 
turned out larger than expected. A 
slight reduction from the 1957 crop 
is due to a smaller outturn of naked 
barley this year. Common barley is 
about the same as in 1957. Japan’s 
import requirements for these grains 
are expected to decline because of a 
near record rice crop this year. 





District 6, AOM, 
Fall Meeting 
Set Oct. 17-18 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. — Wolverine 
District No. 6, Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, will conduct its fall 
meeting at Dowagiac Oct. 17-18. The 
program will include a tour of the 
Dowagiac Milling Co. facilities. 

The visit to the mill will be held 
between noon and 4 p.m. Oct. 17. 
An allied trades party is scheduled 
to start at 7 p.m. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Elks Club, starting at 9:30 a.m. Oct. 
18. The welcome will be given by Tom 
Randall, manager, Dowagiac Milling 
Co. A report on the 1958 soft wheat 
crop will be presented by Wilbur H 
Hanson, chief chemist, F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Hillsdale, Mich. C. B. Gust- 
afson, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Chi- 
cago, will discuss “pH and Its Rela- 
tion to Flour.” 

New applications of processing 
equipment to flour milling will be de- 
scribed by L. H. Luedemann, Mill and 


Equipment Sales, Hillsdale. James 
Gahen, Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co., 


will moderate an open forum. Mem- 
bers of the panel will be Angus Bain, 
Knappen Milling Co., Augusta; Clar- 
ence Bethke, C. H. Runciman Co., 
Ionia, and Alfred E. Brochardt, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., Battle Creek. 

Election of officers will complete 
the morning program. Also to be de- 
cided is the time and place of the dis- 
trict’s spring meeting. 

Luncheon will be served, compli- 
ments of the Dowagiac Milling Co. 
The speaker will be Donald S. Eber, 
Kansas City, executive vice president 
of AOM, who will report on national 
AOM affairs and plans for the 1959 
AOM technical conference at Chica- 
go May 11-14. 
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Herman Rohrs Dies 


INDEPENDENCE, MO.—Herman 
Henry Rohrs, 92, died here Sept. 21 
at the home of a daughter. Born in 
Holgate, Ohio, he had lived in Inde- 
pendence for 67 years. He at one 
time was a millwright for the Wag- 
goner-Gates Milling Co. here. He is 
survived by five sons, four daughters, 
a sister, 35 grandchildren, 67 great- 
erandchildren and five great-great- 
grandchildren. 


Bakers Courtesy Club, 


Chicago, Reelects 
All Officials 


CHICAGO—AIl officers and direc- 
tors were reelected at the annual 
meeting of the Bakers Courtesy Club 
of Chicago, held at the Kungsholm 
Restaurant here Sept. 25. Fifty mem- 
bers and guests attended the lunch- 
eon meeting. 

Andrew M. Bornhofen, Anetsberger 
Bros., Inc., Northbrook, Il., was re- 
named president; J. D. Faulds, Faulds 
Oven & Equipment Co., is the first 
vice pres'dent; William L. Grewe, re- 
tired, second vice president; and Fred 
W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors are: Fred M. Jensen, Jos 
T. Shuflitowski Co.; Arthur M. Gard- 
ner, Standard Brands, Inc.; and Wil- 


liam H. Wunluck, Durkee Famous 
Foods. Committees have not been 
appointed. 


At the meeting, presided over by 


Mr. Bornhofen, respects were paid 
to the memory of Arthur W. Fos- 
dyke, Anetsberger Bros., Inc., and 


John M. Hartley, Bakers Weekly, de- 
ceased members. 

Harold Fiedler, secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, pre- 
sented the highlights of the coming 
convention of the organization. To 
perform the Courtesy Club functions 
at the ABA meet, Arthur M. Gardner, 
Standard Brands, Inc., was appoint- 
ed the general chairman, and to 
serve with him will be Charles J. 
Regan, Jr., Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 
as chairman of the information serv- 
ice, and S. J. Meyer, Bowman Dairy 
Co., chairman of the ushers. T. A. 
Dillon, retired, will serve as chair- 
man of the president’s reception com- 
mittee 

Various committee reports were 
given at the meeting, and plans were 
made for the Christmas party Dec 
11 at the Bakers Club of Chicago 
quarters in the Sherman Hotel. The 
annual golf outing is planned for 
around mid-July at the River Forest 
Country Club. 
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Turkey’s 1958 Wheat 


Estimate Lowered 

ANKARA, TURKEY—Wheat pro- 
duction in Turkey this year is now 
estimated at about 240 million bush- 
els, about 10 million bushels less than 
originally predicted. The reduction is 
attributed to loss of grain from un 
usually high temperatures and winds 
in the central plateau region during 
late August. That combination caused 
losses from shattering in addition to 
those incident to delayed harvesting 
in some because of shortage 
of liquid fuels. With a substantial 
carryover of wheat from the large 
1957 crop, Turkey probably will have 
sufficient wheat for use during 1958- 
59 without imports. Preliminary fore- 
casts indicate that feed grain produc- 
tion is significantly below the 1957 
level. 
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Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 


N. V. Industrie 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED + STARCH 

























PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 























Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 





















McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Marve.,'’ Glasgow 






















FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FgnnELL,” Liverpool 






















FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 


54 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 



















FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

De Twentsche Bank N, V., 
Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Felixhen 


Reference 


Telex: 21290 




















ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DrrLoma,"' Glasgow 





















Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 

Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions 

will be sent 








Cable Address: “Cleo” 


n full 


n request 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 







SINCE 1889 





Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 



























BARTER 


ntinued from page 7) 





material valued at $83,853,402 to the 
supplemental stockpile for which CCC 

accordance with Section 206, PL 
540, 84th Congress, will request reim- 
bursement 


The friendly countries that have 
received barter commodities in recent 
years are: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bermuda, Brazil, British Ma- 
lava, Canary Islands, Chile, China 


(Taiwan), Colombia, Costa Rica, Cu- 
ba, Cyprus, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Finland, France, 
West Germany, Ghana, Greece, Gua- 
temaia, Haiti, Honduras, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Jama‘ca, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Mozambique, the 
Netherlands, Netherlands Antilles, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Okinawa, Pakis- 
tan, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Por- 
tugal, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Thailand, Trieste, Trini- 
dad, Turkey, U.K., Uruguay, Venezu- 
ela and Yugoslavia. 

CCC will continue to barter agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign pro- 
juced strategic and other materials 
where there is reasonable assurance 
that total net exports from the U.S. 
of the commodities involved will be 
increased 

Strategic materials for which CCC 
will consider barter proposals are to 
be indicated in a subsequent release. 
CCC's ability to conclude barter pro- 
posals for materials depends at any 
one time upon such factors as re- 
quirements, existing commitments, 
and market conditions. 
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RALSTON PURINA DIVIDEND 

ST. LOUIS—tThe directors of the 
Ralston Purina Co. have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ a share on 
the common stock, payable Dec. 12, 
shareholders of reccrd on 
1958 





1958, to 


Nov. 21, 


(hh 


The Quaker Oats Company 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 





"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
FLOUR” 


















*““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln 
ellingta 





w m, Kensas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Corn Support Set for Non-Compliers 
At $1.06 Bu., National Average Basis 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced that price support will be 
made available for the 1958-crop corn 
which is not produced in accordance 
with acreage allotment controls in 
the designated commercial areas at 
$1.06 bu., national average basis. This 
price is 4¢ below the low loan level 
in effect for non-compliers in the 
1957 crop year, and reflects a pro- 
portionate reduction for the non-com- 





Statement By 


Mr. Benson 


We reached the decision to 
offer “non-compliance” corn 
price supports again this year 
only after very careful consid- 
eration, and a review of the 
whole situation with the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. advisory 
board: It is an unusual and 
emergency type of provision 
which results in two different 
support levels for the same pro- 
ducing areas. 

We still had no effective corn 
program in 1958. Under the 
conditions this year, we reach- 
ed the conclusion that the spe- 
cial supports should be made 
available. Once again, the un- 
workable corn allotments kept 
most producers from complying 
with their provisions. Farmers 
made the decision to plant corn 
instead. On the basis of the 
latest available information 
and statistics, it is now esti- 
mated that not more than 12 
or 13% of all corn harvested 
this year in commercial areas 
will be eligible for the regular 
price support. 

We also have an all-time rec- 
ord total supply of corn and 
other feed grains for the com- 
ing marketing year. 

In these circumstances, we 
must do what we can to help 
stabilize current feed grain and 
future livestock markets. It is 
very important that we reduce 
incentives for unwise over-ex- 
pansion of hogs and other live- 
stock. We have held the 
“across-the-board” support at 
the same relative level as last 
year, in spite of the greatly in- 
creased feed grain supply. 

The decision to offer “non- 
compliance” corn supports, 
however, applies only to the 
1958 crop. We do not plan to 
continue this type of emer- 
gency action. 

If farmers in the Nov. 25 
referendum approve the new 
corn program which has been 
made available to them, there 
will be no problem of “non- 
compliance” corn in 1959. All 
corn will be eligible for price 
support on the same basis, and 
all producers will be protected. 

The special supports we are 
announcing are in line with the 
principles outlined by Congress 
in the new corn program. They 
will offer price protection this 
year for all corn producers in 
commercial counties. 











pliers with the compliance high loan 
of that year for the 1958 crop. 
Previously, it had been predicted 
that the low loan level would be $1.10 
bu. This was believed to have been 
the majority attitude of the CCC ad- 
visory committee. Other forces are 
believed to have argued for an even 
greater reduction for the 19858 crop. 
Trade sources say that the loan 
determination at $1.06 will have little 
if any influence on the corn market 
which already faces the problem of 
pricing what could be a record break- 


ing crop of more than 3.6 billion 
bushels. 
It is known that some advisors 


would have urged the secretary to 
lower the low loan to as little as 90¢ 
bu., but Mr. Benson rejected this ad- 
vice, thus giving the lie to critics who 
charge that he would drastically re- 
duce the level of price support if 
given the opportunity. 


USDA Reducing Sales 
Of Bin Site Corn 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agr'culture is reported to be 
preparing to get out of the corn mar- 
ket for domestic sales as the new 
crop harvest moves. USDA sales of 
corn have been moving at high levels 
for domestic availability recently. Of- 
ficials will curtail offerings of its bin 
site stored stocks to those with seri- 
ously impaired stocks. 

It is believed that instructions have 
already gone out to the field men, 
but since the implementation of na- 
tional office orders through state and 
county levels requires as much as 
two weeks, reduction of the avail- 
ability of USDA bin site corn for un- 
restricted domestic use will not be 
apparent until early October. 

The volume of Commodity Credit 
Corp. domestic sales amounted to 
more than four million bushels last 
week. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


30 Million Bu. Durum 
Marketed in Canada 


During Fiscal Year 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. — Canadian 
farmers marketed nearly 30 million 
bushels durum wheat during the crop 
year ending July 31, 1958, according 
to the Catelli Durum Institute, with 
about half cf this disappearing into 
commercial channels. The visible sup- 
ply of durum wheat (excluding farm 
stocks and new crop) as at July 31 
was approximately 26 million bushels, 
the report said, and this will likely 
make the total reserve some 60 mil- 
lion bushels, about the same gross 
total as a year ago. This represents 
several years’ normal durum supply. 

Reviewing the durum wheat situa- 
tion, C. L. Sibba'd, director of the in- 
stitute, pointed out that the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board in the new crop year 
beginning Aug. 1, 1958, lopped off the 
10¢ bonus formerly paid for initial 
durum deliveries. Payment is now 
$1.40, the same as for bread wheat. 
Marketing quotas have changed as 
well and durum wheats no longer 
have separate quotas. 

The net effect, Mr. Sibbald points 
out, has been to lower durum deliver- 
ies. Only 1.2 million bushels had been 
marketed to Sept. 10 this year, he 
said, compared to 4.2 million bushels 
at the same date a year ago. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHAKDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v enn es 
SALE—NEW Al TOMATIC SCALE, 


Alfalfa Milling Co., 622 Van 
Kansas 











FOR 
$1,000 Jones 


Buren St Topeka, 


TWO-TON KELLY DUPLEX MIXER COM- 


te with TEF* ter and Vee 








driv ‘ 
up by truck, if by 5 for crating 


Jones Alfalfa Milling Co 2 Van Buren 
St., Topeka, Kansas 

NEW CALIFORNIA CENTURY PELLET 
mill with \” die and rollers ase, new 
coole new shaker built ) H.P. Scotch 
Marine boiler 75 H.P motor upling 
and starter, $7,840, will furnish wid lie 


and rollers and 100 H.P. motor for $950 
addit al. Jones Alf t + 


addition 
Van Buren St Topeka 


| HELP WANTED 
Faraone nce 


A MEDIUM SIZE COMPANY IN THE PA- 
cific Northwest has Bg fully 

! industrial relations director. Age 

5-45 with experience in all phases rf 
1ining, contract negotiation, administra 

on of health and welfare programs and 

Send resume of work his- 

1 education with a recent photo- 

» Northwestern 








opening for a 





FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
Man with considerable flour milling 
experience. Free to travel extensively. 
Good salary and working conditions. 
Please write, giving background. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 4125, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








Our expanding General Engineering 
Department offers a career oppor- 
tunity to Milling Engineers. Work as a 
Flour Mill Facilities Engineer. Staff 
and project responsibilities. Design 
and estimate mills and allied instal- 
lations. 


Degree in Engineering required, plus 
four years’ milling experience. Milling 
Technology background desirable. 
Send detailed resume and salary ex- 
pectation to: 


Calbert C. Butler, The Pillsbury Com- 
pany, Pillsbury Building, Minneapolis 
2, Minnesota. 











ESTATE APPRAISAL FILED 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
late C. D. Jennings, long time grain 
man and elevator operator in Hutch- 
inson, left an estate of approximate- 
ly $990,000, according to the appraisal 
filed in probate court. It is understood 
the deceased dispersed most of his es- 
tate to members of his family in the 
past decade. 
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service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


NSS SEE ERE EEEE EEE EERE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


For more than 85 years... 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers, Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


SPSS RARE EERE EEE ER EEE SEE EEE ES 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 








THE NORTHWESTERN 


il er 









Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH oFFices: New York, Chicago. Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS. 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 









& Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
ond corn meal mill with a daily capacity of 1,000 sacks of each product. 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


VWV&1 Flour Treatment 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally 
Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 


The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won't “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy ... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Mill employee setting the single control to 
3 9 


apply Beta Chlora® to mill stream. Indi- 
vidual stream contr accurate, easily-read 
meters rugged construction are built-in 


features of the W & T Beta Chlora® control 


ae Novadelox® being placed into the hopper 
of the WAT Novadel Feeder—the wr s in- 


surance of optimum color removal. 








Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliest, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


d and butter.’ 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

General Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





